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The newspaper portrayed here, Derfraynd (The Friend), founded in 1903, 
was one of the major Yiddish newspapers of its day before it was closed 
down in 1913 by Tsarist censors. 




Editorially Speaking 

Farewell to Outlook 


This is our very iast issue, and 
we are faced with the sad 
task of saying fareweii to our 
readers, editors, contributors, 
and voiunteers after fifty- 
two and a haif years (though 
most of us haven’t been 
with the magazine quite that 
iong). We have struggied 
uphiii for quite a whiie 
with the difficuities and 
expenses of sustaining a 
print pubiication with a smaii 
and speciaiized—aithough 
devoted—readership, and 
we must finaliy iet go. 

Looking back, we are proud of 
having given a home to diverse voices 
in the left and Jewish communities: 
liberal Zionist; non- and anti-Zionist; 
Yiddishist; Marxist; feminist; anar¬ 
chist; environmentalist; social demo¬ 
cratic. We have covered and reflected 
the Canadian and international scene, 
including labour struggles, environ¬ 
mental issues, women’s issues, issues 
of sexuality, gender, human rights and 
civil liberties. We have hosted lively, 
often impassioned, debates on many 
issues, and we hope they have usually 
been respectful as well. 

We have upheld a cultural heri¬ 
tage dear to most secular Jews—^that 
of Yiddish language and literature. We 
have published works by and about a 
wide variety of Yiddish writers, men 
and women, and recounted the rich 
and dynamic history of the secular 
Yiddish culture that emerged in East¬ 
ern Europe a century and a half ago 
and has played such a large part in 
modem Jewish history and culture. 


We have remembered one of the 
greatest crimes in recorded history— 
the Nazi Holocaust or Shoah against 
the Jews of Europe, paying tribute to 
those who resisted against impossible 
odds. We have tried to draw universal 
lessons from this monstrosity, speak¬ 
ing out against racism, chauvinism, 
and fanaticism of all kinds. On the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, we have 
supported the rights of both peoples 
to exist in peace and equality, while 
opposing violence on all sides, and 
we have opposed the decades-long 
Israeli occupation of the West Bank 
and Gaza and the systematic Israeli 

Outlook over the years 
has striven to support 
all these struggles, and 
to give a voice to their 
many diverse thinkers 
and activists. 

violation of Palestinian human and 
national rights. 

The challenges we face are 
great—reaffirming a progressive, pro¬ 
phetic Jewish vision when the com¬ 
munity is dominated by its most con¬ 
servative forces, and its loudest voic¬ 
es are apologists for Israeli policies; 
working for a just peace in Israel and 
Palestine; resisting increasing social 
and economic inequalities throughout 
the world caused by decades of neo¬ 
liberal engineering, and the plague of 
discrimination and violence against 
women, EGBT people, aboriginal 
people, refugees, migrants and people 
of colour; overcoming long-standing 


religious and ethnic conflicts and reli¬ 
gious fundamentalism; wrestling with 
climate change, by far the greatest 
crisis in today’s world, stemming from 
the dominance of our civilization 
by the use of fossil fuels and the oil 
lobby which profits from it. (We are 
witnessing the dire consequences in 
the horrific wildfires in Fort McMur- 
ray, Alberta—perhaps the worst in 
Canadian history—which have devas¬ 
tated an entire city and caused tens of 
thousands of people to flee.) 

In the face of these horrors, 
there are a few signs of hope: the 
defeat in the last election of the most 
conservative, authoritarian govern¬ 
ment in modern Canadian history, 
even though the government that has 
replaced it has continued some of 
the same policies, while reversing 
some of its worst aspects; growing 
dissident movements among Jewish 
communities in many countries; the 
rise of socialist or social democratic 
candidates in the U.S. and U.K. who 
have challenged the austerity agenda 
prevalent throughout the West. 

Outlook over the years has striven 
to support all these struggles, and to 
give a voice to their many diverse 
thinkers and activists. Many of our 
readers and supporters have expressed 
the hope that Outlook may revive in 
some form. Whatever may come of 
this, we hope that our work and mis¬ 
sion will be continued in some way, 
perhaps by some of the same individ¬ 
uals, along with many others, to build 
a besere, shenere velt —a better, more 
beautiful world. ♦ 
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Our Readers Write 


What Outlook Has Meant to Me 


Outlook helped me figure out what it means to be a 
left-wing Jew. It felt warm, stimulating, challenging. I 
would also give it to other Jews, including my child and 
old friends who are Jews. An amazing publication! 

Agi Lukacs 
Toronto, ON 

I am so sorry to learn that Outlook is closing. I have 
enjoyed and appreciated the magazine for many years. I 
hope that you and UJPO will find a way to continue pub¬ 
lishing via the web, so that progressive voices, Canadian 
Jewish history and Yiddish culture will not disappear from 
view. 

Laura Doliner 
Ottawa, ON 

Outlook is the only magazine I subscribe to and read 
regularly. I’ll miss it. Good work to all of you over all those 
many, many years. 

Elizabeth Shefrin 
Gabriola, BC 

I thank the collective for the wonderfully informative 
and interesting reading that you have tirelessly produced 
over the years. I am beyond sorry to learn that Outlook 
will be missing from my life. Know that your goal to put 
out a beautifully covered, compelling and broad subject- 
mattered periodical has been met brilliantly. 


When Outlook came into my life, I found articles filled 
with insightful analysis of events, uncovering how deci¬ 
sions by governments and powerbrokers affected the lives 
of ordinary people. Outlook writers—political and labour 
activists, academics, and all manner of people who care 
about social justice—cut through the misinformation, baf¬ 
flegab and public relations obfuscation that tries to man¬ 
age the public’s understanding of events. I looked forward 
to receiving each issue so I could more deeply understand 
what was really going on. 

Progressives will find ways to make their views 
known. Their work has a basis in the solid foundation built 
by people who would not be silenced by the noise. A shay- 
nem dank to Outlook, to Carl, Sylvia and all the editors 
and writers who made Outlook a bastion of principled pro¬ 
gressive politics in Canada for more than 50 years. 

Harriet Zaidman 
Winnipeg, MB 

Apart from its commitment to secular yiddishkeit, 
always comforting to a Jew of my age. Outlook was the 
last refuge from the terrible materialism and tribalism into 
which the Jews of the world seem to have sunk. Outlook 
gave voice to an ethical dispensation where pain was still 
real and one’s worth was proportional to the depth of one’s 
concern. 

Marty Roth 
Vancouver, BC 


Cheryl Castner 
Toronto, ON 
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by Victor Grossman 


What a pity! Not only was Outlook handsomely 
designed and interestingly written, it was—and still is— 
greatly needed. I know Canada far too little; my only 
acquaintance with it was as a youngster. Hitchhiking west¬ 
ward, I traveled mostly with friendly truck drivers from 
Niagara Falls to Windsor, and during this first look outside 
U.S. borders I felt mildly surprised that grass, trees, houses 
and people looked much the same on both sides. (Only 
cigarette prices differed greatly.) 

Today I know that many of our problems are also simi¬ 
lar, with some hopes and doubts connected with your new 
prime minister, recalling some we once had with our now 
outgoing president. And after living most of my life as an 
expat in (Eastern) Germany, I realize that many problems 
remain similar even though we are divided by the broad 
Atlantic and a slew of time zones. 

Here, as in the U.S. and Canada, a large part of the 
population has a comfortable home and enough to eat. This 
high degree of satisfaction, and lack of vigorous dissatis¬ 
faction, plus hard-won rights and freedoms, has brought a 
great degree of tolerance, or indulgence, from on high: our 
human rights. It is of the utmost importance that we fight 
to preserve and expand such rights. (It was the “McCarthy 
Era” in the U.S., from 1945 into the 1960s, which reduced 
them so greatly that my own life was affected and I found 
it necessary to flee.) 

Today more than ever, we must realize that the relative 
well-being of so many in the U.S., Canada and Germany is 
due not only to their enterprise and hard work but also to 
the exploitation of those in poverty in our own countries— 
particularly the various minorities—^but also millions 


of poverty-stricken working people on other continents. 
The banana labourers in Eatin America; tea-gatherers in 
northeast India; seamstresses in Southeast Asia working to 
exhaustion in unsafe buildings; hungry workers in Congo’s 
primitive mines for coltan, needed in mobile phones; the 
virtual slavery of children tapping rubber in Eiberia—all 
these permit our low prices and pleasant conditions. The 
tearing apart of mountainsides and jungles from Ecuador 



Victor Grossman 

to Papua by companies from our countries—disastrous for 
orangutans. Jaguars, tapirs and macaws—is now taking its 
toll on our cooler, more comfortable north. 

Our working people have painfully learned that low 
wages and long hours in other continents lure our wealthy 
masters there, leaving us with unsteady Jobs and low 
wages at Walmart, Aldi or MacDonalds. Dissatisfaction 
replaces contentment and insubordination spreads out 
from ghettos, slums and First Nations reserves. Worried 
managers in paneled offices atop the skyscrapers, and the 
Panama-Cayman-Delaware-Frankfurt billionaires behind 


continued on following page 
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them, seek ways to contain growing defiance. Their media 
help—football in the U.S., soccer in Germany, hockey in 
Canada—can absorb much tension. Celebrity “news” and 
human interest stories can distract. 

If these do not suffice, an ancient double-pronged 
weapon gains in importance. One prong is nationalist fear 
and hatred against other nations and peoples. Once aimed 
at the “Red Menace,” it is today directed against “terror¬ 
ists.” The other prong is hatred toward domestic victims 
marked as “other” because of colour, religion, language, 
clothing or other differences. In the U.S., Donald Trump 
has become a symbol of such attitudes, and of violence 
against “others,” especially Mexicans and other Latino 
immigrants. 

In all three countries there are some—not only in Jew¬ 
ish communities—who warn loudly of anti-Semitism. And 
indeed, this epidemic, once almost pandemic, resulted in 
my own lifetime in a catastrophe of unimaginable pro¬ 
portions. I personally lost a close relative to this scourge, 
killed by the Nazis while a prisoner of war, and who knows 
how many distant, unknown relatives. This hatred can still 
be found, sadly increased by recurring news events. It must 
always be combated, and Outlook has been diligent in this. 

But in all our countries, continuing worry about this 
ancient pestilence has sometimes blurred a realization 
that hatred today is directed most viciously and violently 
against another far larger group—Muslims. In Germany 
the main goal of right-wing attacks has been the large 
Turkish community, with the recent addition of Kurds, 
Arabs, North Africans, and immigrant waves from West¬ 
ern-armed wars in the Middle East. Groups like PEGI- 
DA—“Patriotic Europeans against the Islamisation of the 
West”— march regularly through German cities. Undis¬ 
guised Nazis infiltrate and sometime lead such marches, 
and now a party. Alternative for Germany (AfD), replaces 
shaven heads, swastika-tattooed arms and steel-toed boots 
with fine suits and dresses. But AfD drones the same 
tunes, and is now represented in almost every German 


state legislature. After 2017, it could well become the main 
opposition party in the national Bundestag. Current events 
can never be exact parallels of the past, but when I see fat- 
naped, black-draped toughs marching below my window 
with hateful slogans and menacing flags, I shudder and 
think of the letters SS and the year 1933. 

I fear that some are so caught up in past terrors that 
they fail to note present dangers. And when others warn 
that the intentions and actions of men like Binyamin 
Netanyahu and his sponsor Sheldon Adelson are not 
improving the situation but intensifying the dangers, they 
are scorned and derided, and if possible condemned to 
silence. 

These are difficult, delicate issues, calling for open 
debate and fresh air, not the missiles and drones that still 
play such a horrific part in world politics. They are issues 
which can determine whether the world moves toward 
peace or must fear more “regime changes” with their ever 
bloodier results. And all the while economic problems are 
worsening, along with the desecration of our planet, with 
spreading wastelands and diminishing ice, water and fresh 
air. We can be happy that some lead in resisting, seeking 
solutions beneficial to the world’s 99% majority and offer¬ 
ing hope; those like Bemie Sanders and Jeremy Corbyn, 
and others here in Europe—despite differences and set¬ 
backs—in Greece, Spain, Portugal, Ireland, and our Einke 
(Eeft) party as well. In the meantime, those fearing dis- 
sidence and resistance are ready to resort to every trick to 
stop them. 

This is a long, difficult job. I have watched it, and 
taken part where possible, in its ups and downs for 75 
years. The fight must go on! It is sad that Outlook as such 
will no longer be a part of this long struggle. It will be 
missed. I feel confident that many of those who loved it 
and made it possible for so many years will not give up 
their endeavours. We are all needed! ♦ 

Best wishes, 
Victor Grossman 


What Outlook Has Meant to Me 

This is a great loss. Outlook is the best Jewish polit¬ 
ical magazine, and one of a handful of best political 
magazines, that I know of in the world. I give thanks 
and wish all the best to Carl and all the staff and con¬ 
tributors for a wonderful publication. Yasher ko ’ach. 

Stephen Aberle 
Vancouver, BC 


What Outlook Has Meant to Me 

I can’t tell you how sad this news makes me. Out¬ 
look has always been such an important part of my 
Jewish AND progressive reading. I especially enjoyed 
the centrespread of Yiddish poems in each issue. 

Leila Lustig 
Victoria, BC 
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The Water 


Cooler by Carl Rosenberg 


Goodbye and Thanks 


I’ve always enjoyed writing this column perhaps most 
out of all my tasks on the magazine, and I’m grateful to 
everyone for thoughts and discussions that have influenced 
it. On a personal note, while covering subjects of interest 
to Outlook readers, I enjoyed the chance to talk about other 
interests of mine which sometimes touched on larger Out- 
/ook-related themes, especially literature and my favourite 
genres thereof—science fiction and fantasy (as my friend 
and office-mate Donna Becker notes in this issue). Not 
surprisingly, it’s hard for me to write this final installment. 

I first discovered Outlook in the 
mid-1980s on the newsstand of Octopus 
Books in Vancouver, and bought and 
enjoyed several issues. I rediscovered it 
a few years later, when I picked it up at 
literature tables at events dealing with 
the first Intifadah and the then-burgeon¬ 
ing Israeli anti-occupation movement. 

I liked it partly because its contents 
reminded me of the concerns and values 
of independent Jewish thinkers and writ¬ 
ers whom I admired—Hannah Arendt, 

Jacobo Timerman, Noam Chomsky, I.F. Stone. I subscribed 
and got involved bit by bit, first writing, then as a mem¬ 
ber of the Vancouver Collective, then as Assistant Editor. I 
trained under Editor Henry Rosenthal and Managing Edi¬ 
tor Sylvia Friedman, and learned a lot from them both. I 
became Editor in 1998 on Hank’s passing, and have contin¬ 
ued to work with Sylvia and many devoted volunteers. 

One of the things I’ve enjoyed most has been the dis¬ 
cussion over issues of the day—in the office, among the 
collectives (in Vancouver and in other centres), and on the 
letters page, even when disagreements were especially 
contentious, as they were over Israel, the NATO war in the 
former Yugoslavia in 1998, and the ongoing discussion of 
Quebec throughout the nineties. One of the most interest¬ 
ing parts of this was awaiting the often varied and unpre¬ 


dictable responses to each issue. Members of my family 
would also weigh in as soon as they read the latest issue. 

I am grateful for everything Hank and Sylvia taught 
me, and for the work of all those who have contributed 
to Outlook in so many ways—as Associate Editors, con¬ 
tributors, collective members, donors, and volunteers in 
many capacities. One of our special features in the last 
fifteen years or so has been the selections and translations 
of Yiddish poetry, thanks to the dedication of A1 Stein, 
Albert Rosenblatt, and Faith Jones. In recent years, Van¬ 
couver Associate Editor Martha Roth 
has been actively involved in editing the 
magazine, and her work has enriched it 
immensely. Joshua Berson and Tamara 
Mackenzie, and more recently Shane 
Dyson, gave us stunning layouts, and 
designed some gorgeous covers. I hope 
to somehow continue working with them 
all in other ways. 

Many of those involved in Outlook 
have also been actively involved in the 
United Jewish People’s Order (UJPO), 
and we owe a zayer groysn dank (a very big thank-you) 
to UJPO and all its members across the country for their 
many years of support for Outlook in so many ways. 

I appreciate the contributions of so many talented writ¬ 
ers, without whom we wouldn’t have had a magazine at all. 
One of the hardest things for me about producing this final 
issue is that we were only able to publish a few of the many 
articles and reviews we had lined up or already on hand, 
and had to set aside many that we had already commis¬ 
sioned or accepted. 

To our beloved readers: I appreciate your many 
years of readership of and support for Outlook (and your 
patience in the face of errors with subscription renewals 
and similar problems). You made it all worthwhile. ♦ 


One of the things I've 
enjoyed most has 
been the discussion 
over issues of the 
day, even when the 
disagreements were 
especially contentious. 
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Managing Editor Sylvia Friedman: 

The Worst Time to be Leaving 

By Leslie Dyson 


Managing Editor Syl¬ 
via Friedman and Editor 
Carl Rosenberg have the 
sad task of telling sub¬ 
scribers that this is the 
last edition of Outlook 
they will receive. Many 
have been loyal followers 
for decades. 

“I enjoy working 
here,” Friedman said. “It’s 
always great fun to meet 
with Carl. We have great 
laughs.” They broke into 
laughter recalling the 
Photo by Leslie Dyson printed apology for a typo 

that included an additional typo and having one of their 
contributors march into the office demanding to talk to the 
Complaints Department. 

The magazine is produced out of a small office in Van¬ 
couver’s Peretz Centre for Secular Jewish Culture. A nar¬ 
row path to their work stations is cut through the books, 
magazines, posters, and assorted office items that are 
stacked from floor to ceiling. 

Friedman said, “I like keeping up with what’s happen¬ 
ing politically. It keeps my mind working. I watch the news 
but it’s slanted. I was destined to work with progressive 
people.” 

Friedman, 87, is in her 43rd year of involvement with 
Canada’s only progressive Jewish periodical. She began 
her work with the magazine in January 1973 when it was 
based in Toronto. It began in October 1963 as a 16-page 
magazine, having evolved from an English-language insert 
in the Vochenblatt (Weekly Paper). The Vochenblatt, which 
began publishing in the 1920s, was a ""linker magazine,” 
Friedman said. “Very left wing.” Sadly, the Vochenblatt 
stopped publishing in 1978 due to the ill-health of its edi¬ 
tor, Joshua Gershman, who was also for a time the de facto 
editor of Outlook, where Sylvia worked with him. 

In 1979, Friedman announced that she was mov¬ 
ing with her family to Vancouver. It seemed that Outlook 
(known then as Canadian Jewish Outlook) would have to 
fold. Ben Chud and Hank Rosenthal, progressive Jewish 


activists in Vancouver, asked if they could Jointly take over 
the role of editor and have Friedman manage the magazine 
in Vancouver—an arrangement that was accepted. 

“There was no problem. I could manage it from Van¬ 
couver,” Friedman said. But there was a conflict. She had 
also applied for a job as program director for the Fouis 
Brier Home and Hospital, a Jewish seniors’ home in Van¬ 
couver. “It offered half-decent pay and benefits. Outlook 
couldn’t afford to match it,” she said. 

“But I knew I’d prefer working at Outlook because it 
was progressive. I don’t think I would have lasted very 
long at Fouis Brier, but who knows.” 

Friedman received $30 a week for 40 hours work— 

$.75/hour—and also worked from home, where the Out¬ 
look office was located in Vancouver before its move to 
the Triangle Building on Main and Kingsway. Now she 
receives $183 for working three days a week. Carl is paid 
more because he works foil time, but there’s no financial 
compensation for coming in on weekends and attending 
evening events. “If we paid for the hours that he works, 
we’d be broke!” Friedman said. 

“There was never overtime. The benefits were work¬ 
ing with progressive people who believe in the things you 
believe in. You can’t replace that with anything else,” she 
said. “When you work for the progressive movement, you 
don’t make much money ever, which is a shame. But it’s 
always been that way. 

“There were times when we had to hold onto our 
cheques for a week or two and then we’d ask, ‘Can we cash 
our cheques now?”’ 

She also pointed out that she couldn’t possibly have 
continued if the BC Teachers’ Federation hadn’t fought for 
a pension plan that enabled her to receive a small pension 
after her husband Searle Friedman, a music teacher, passed 
away. 

In the late eighties. Outlook moved to the old building 
of the Vancouver Peretz Institute, as it was then called. The 
only available space was the boys’ dressing room near the 
stage. 

Rosenberg, who became assistant editor in 1993, 
remembers the first day he visited the office. The tiny 
room was filled with typewriters, books, magazines, and 
assorted papers. “I thought to myself, what kind of place is 
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this?! There were three people already at work in the office 
[Friedman, Rosenthal, and Flenry Flam] and I was the 
fourth!” Fie took the job anyway. 

Friedman said, “We didn’t follow a particular policy, 
but we have been critical of what’s happening in Israel, 
the States, Canada, and B.C. I guess the focus has been on 
equality and principles of socialism. But even left-leaning 
governments never received blind support.” 

Although she wasn’t working for the magazine in 
the 1950s, she recalled the McCarthy period. “I remem¬ 
ber going to the States. We were at someone’s house and 
some of the men went off to a separate room. The curtains 
were closed and they were whispering. They were scared 
because they thought the neighbours might hear them. It 
was a terrible feeling. It was worse in the States but it was 
bad here [in Canada] too. 

“But you have to get the word out. You can’t keep it to 
yourself.” 

That courage has been appreciated by the loyal readers 
of the Vochenblatt and Outlook, but it has also provoked 
harsh attacks from the Canadian Jewish establishment and 
its supportive publications. 

“We see now that 
Jewish papers are more 
and more supportive of 
Israel. But we criticize 
Israel. How can we sup¬ 
port what’s happening to 
the Palestinians?” Fried¬ 
man asked. “Bibi [Binya- 
min Netanyahu] is abso¬ 
lutely the worst president 
Israel has ever had. But 
if you’re critical, you’re 
labeled anti-Semitic.” 

Just recently, Fried¬ 
man said she’s noticed 
that more Israeli families 
are attending Peretz Centre events. “They feel the way we 
do. They’re scared and they’re leaving Israel. 

“But there really is growing anti-Semitism too, and 
that’s worrying. What can you do? You keep writing about 
it. Every edition, we have something about Israel and we 
have poems and articles by Palestinian writers.” 

At its peak in the 1990s, 3,000 copies of the magazine 
were published. Well-attended annual fundraising ban- 
quets-held in Vancouver, Winnipeg, and Toronto-supple¬ 
mented the income from subscriptions. In addition, Joseph 
Zuken (a long-time openly Communist city council mem¬ 
ber in Winnipeg) and Ben Shek (a professor, social justice 
activist, active member of the Toronto Jewish Folk Choir, 


and regular contributor to Outlook) bequeathed funds to 
the magazine. 

In 1998, on the passing of Hank Rosenthal, Rosen¬ 
berg took over as editor of the magazine. A few years later, 
Friedman started working three days a week. 

“Carl has done a valiant job,” Friedman said. “His 
heart has always been in the right place. He’s always been 
a progressive person, but the magazine has improved so 
much since he’s been here. 

“He was worried about the editorials at first, but we 
discussed what issues we’d deal with and what we would 
say.” Everyone who knows Friedman and Rosenberg per¬ 
sonally knows there must have been many passionate 
debates as well. 

A recent survey of readers showed that they wanted 
the print edition to continue because they liked the content 
and the lively, colourful covers. Friedman was particularly 
pleased to see this because many of the covers featured 
images that she selected. “It’s really a good-looking maga¬ 
zine. There’s something nice about having a magazine in 
hand.” 

However, many of the subscribers are elderly. “They 

are dying off.. .literally,” 
she said, and the younger 
generation seem content 
to get information from 
electronic devices. 

The magazine cannot 
continue as a print publi¬ 
cation. Printing and mail¬ 
ing costs have become 
prohibitive. “We’re very 
mad at Canada Post,” 
she said. “Not the work¬ 
ers. They love to see 
us. There’s a difference 
between the workers and 
the bosses. 

“Canada Post is overcharging. I don’t believe them 
when they say [theirjcosts are going up, but how can you 
prove them wrong? It could be about trying to break the 
union [Canadian Union of Postal Workers]. What will the 
workers do if there aren’t as many things being mailed?” 

Friedman knows many Outlook readers personally. She 
has written about their accomplishments and their losses in 
her regular Jottings column. She knows their names, faces, 
and connections. Perhaps that talent is in her DNA. “Mama 
[community activist Sarah Jackson], knew everyone in 
Winnipeg,” she said. 

continued on following page 
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Friedman said her progressive beliefs eame from her 
brother Soli Jaekson (a Vaneouver politician, community 
activist, and B’nai Mitsvah teacher). “Fie taught me to look 
into things and not just take them for granted.” Fler friend 
since childhood, Fyana (Fannie) Narwa (now living in 
Paris), introduced her to the Liberty Temple, a secular Jew¬ 
ish school in Winnipeg run by the United Jewish People’s 
Order. 

Winnipeg, Friedman’s birthplace, was a hub for pro¬ 
gressive Jewish culture. Renowned anarchist Emma Gold¬ 
man, and Dorise Nielsen (the first Communist MP in 
Canada) came to the city to speak to the progressive com¬ 
munity, Friedman said. 

The demise of Outlook will leave a tremendous gap for 
readers who want a Canadian left-wing Jewish perspective. 
Flowever, Jewish Currents is still being published in the 
US. “It’s a very good magazine and you should subscribe 
if you’re interested in progressive Jewish content,” Fried¬ 
man said. 


Asked if she’d like to pass along a message to the read¬ 
ers, Friedman said. “Now you’re making me cry.” But she 
persevered. “We thank the loyal readers. You hung on! 

“It’s really too bad,” she added. “Some of them will 
really feel it. I know that. 

“I always have hope for the future. But then you look at 
the American election and it’s frightening.” Friedman was 
referring to Hillary Clinton as well as Donald Trump. “I 
think there’s going to be a revolution in the States.” 

“This is the worst possible time to be leaving, but what 
can you do?” ♦ 


LESLIE DYSON is proud to be Sylvia Friedman's niece and 
is a writer, editor, web developer and president of the 
Canadian Freelance Union. 


What Outlook Has Meant to Me 

Outlook has helped me be the kind of Jew I want 
to be—one who worships neither god nor Israel. 

I’m an atheist. And if turns out that there is a god, 

I don’t care. As for Israel, I try to judge it as I do 
any other nation-state, including my own: by the 
principles of human rights and international law. 
When it falls short, I say so. This is not because I 
think Israel is the worst of offenders but because, 
as a Jew, I feel a special responsibility to speak out, 
all the more so since no one can credibly use the 
accusation of anti-Semitism to shut me up. 

Like me. Outlook espouses secular humanism and 
criticizes Israeli policies and practices. More than 
this, it reports on and contributes to the great mass 
of Jewish history and culture which isn’t focused on 
god or Israel: the leftists and trade union militants 
who made the new world a better place for so many; 
Yiddish poetry; recipes; books and films about Jews 
and Jewish experiences. 

The Holocaust persuaded many Jews to abandon 
their religion and turn their devotion to Israel 
instead. Outlook reminds us that we have other 
choices. 

Mark Golden 
Winnipeg, MB 


What Outlook Has Meant to Me 

Jewish tradition comprises questioning, pointing 
out what keeps us unconvinced, asking why, posing 
alternatives. One of the very names of the Jewish 
people in the Torah is Israel, the name given to Jacob 
after his struggle with the emissary of God. The very 
fabric of our lives as Jews includes questions: King 
Solomon says that wise men must search for answers 
before committing. The words of the Talmudic Sages 
form a compendium of inquiry. 

At Passover, we ask the four questions. Children are 
taught to wonder about reasons. When our father, mine 
and Annie’s and Carl’s, taught us to ask what, when, 
how, and most of all why, he was continuing a venerable 
tradition. Of all of us, perhaps Carl, with his prodigious 
memory, his sharp analytical skills and his empathy, 
learned best. He brought this ability to Outlook. 

The two, Carl and Outlook, blended and produced 
something exquisitely Jewish. 

Regrettably, Carl will now ask his thoughtful, 
concerned questions elsewhere, but he will ask. 

Lenore Rosenberg Bahbout 
Venice, Italy 
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Can the NDP 
re-invent Itself? 

by Joyce Wayne 



The New Demoeratie Party was already in big trouble, 
with the support of a scant 11 percent of Canadian vot¬ 
ers, when it opened its national convention in Edmonton 
in April. At the convention, the Party voted 52 per cent in 
favour of holding a leadership race, a resounding rejection 
of current leader Tom Mulcair and his dismal 2015 cam¬ 
paign in which Justin Trudeau’s Liberals swept the country 
to form a majority government. 

While the Liberals have been enjoying the sweetest 
honeymoon in Canadian history, even sweeter than Justin’s 
father Pierre experienced in 1968 during the political love- 
in still called “Trudeaumania,” the New Democrats con¬ 
tinue to disappoint. Canada is enduring the implosion of its 
resource-extraction-based economy, high unemployment, 
dramatic dips in the worth of the Loonie, and a government 
determined to sign the TPP free trade deal, while the New 
Democrats dither about leadership rather than developing 
critical policies to deal with these pressing issues. No won¬ 
der the Liberals are more popular among New Democrats 
than their own party. 

There was internal resistance before the convention. 
During the six months between the federal election and 
Edmonton, Mulcair fell into disfavour among prominent 
members of the NDP, including Party president Rebecca 
Blaikie. Her behind-the-scenes rethink and Mulcair’s own 
shaky performance brought about his eventual demise. 

Yet the NDP has not seen the last of Tom Mulcair. 
Regardless of receiving only 48 percent of the vote at the 
convention in favour of his continued leadership (after say¬ 
ing that he needed 70 percent to press on), he’s still trying 
to hang on until the leadership race is decided in two years. 

The real problem is that Mulcair—and the tone of the 
NDP—is out of sync with progressives in the U.S. and the 
U.K, who have successfully moved supporters to more rad¬ 
ical positions. Unlike Bemie Sanders or Jeremy Corbyn, 


Mulcair struck a safe, middle-of-the-road course during the 
run-up to the election. The NDP watched its early lead in 
the polls disintegrate as Justin Trudeau’s Liberals dominat¬ 
ed the centre-left space with campaign promises of running 
a deficit to help the foundering middle class. 

Compared to the Liberals, the New Dems appeared 
positively Thatcheresque, with talk of balancing the bud¬ 
get while ignoring the burgeoning needs of the working 
middle class whose top expectations are job creation and 
fair taxation. (During a previous incarnation as Environ¬ 
ment Minister in Jean Charest’s Quebec provincial Liberal 
government, Mulcair defended his support for Thatcher’s 
trickle-down economics.) 

As the NDP’s popularity fell in the polls, Mulcair 
didn’t adequately reverse his austerity economic policy, 
although he did take blame during the convention for the 
Party’s dismal race to the bottom. 

At this convention, where he was in the political fight 
of his life, Mulcair did promise to increase taxes on cor¬ 
porations, but not on personal wealth. He didn’t embrace 
a radical reliance on renewable energy, proposed by the 
signers of the Leap Manifesto, nor did he take on other hot 
issues such as the draconian anti-terrorist Bill C-51, passed 
by the former Conservative government, or the current 
Liberal government’s sale of weapons to Saudi Arabia. 

Mulcair’s tenure in the NDP was an exercise in leading 
from above. He appeared uninterested in the Party’s base. 
Throughout the weekend, he looked like a fish out of water 
in his suit and tie, standing out from the other attendees, 
who represent the face of social democracy to Canadians. 

Yet it’s not all Mulcair’s fault that the NDP is losing the 
support of working Canadians. Once the home of radical 
thinkers and activists, the Party now lacks a core Icadcr- 

continued on following page 
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ship who could animate a comprehensive progressive pol¬ 
icy re-fit for the 21 st century. Instead, most speakers at the 
Edmonton convention relied on social democratic cliches 
about the villainous nature of the banking system and other 
injustices, without presenting viable solutions that could 
dig working Canadians out of the hole in which they find 
themselves. 

It wasn’t until Stephen Lewis took the stage with his 
list of Liberal policy shortcomings that the entire conven¬ 
tion erupted in unrestrained applause. Everyone could 
agree that the Liberals are not as flawless as they pretend. 
The question is why it took so long for the New Democrats 
to convincingly pinpoint the flaws in Trudeau’s party and 
government.The reason is more serious than one misguid¬ 
ed election campaign. 

Since the 1970s, the NDP has turned increasingly to 
the right, or to populist politics. It started when the Party 
expelled the socialist Waffle group and the New Democrat¬ 
ic Youth from its ranks. Most of its compelling left-wing 
thinkers and activists, those who opposed the hegemony of 
U.S.-directed business unions and voiced a strong objec¬ 
tion to the domination of American-owned multi-nationals 
in Canada, were asked to bury the Waffle if they wished to 
remain in the party. 

At the Orillia conference in 1972, Stephen Lewis, 
then leader of the Ontario NDP, led the charge to expunge 
the Waffle from its ranks, and the tenor of conversation 
in the NDP has never been the same. Lor forty years, the 
Canadian progressive party has lacked radical solutions to 
an embattled working middle class, whose real wages have 
not increased during this time. 


The radicals of the Waffle group, who would now be 
prime leadership material, were nowhere to be seen on 
the convention floor in April. The would-be Bemie Sand¬ 
ers or Jeremy Corbyns of the NDP are not sitting in the 
House of Commons. Most have retreated to academic life, 
where at least they’re able to share their ideas with the 
next generation. But academia is no substitute for political 
movements. 

When Mulcair tried to rally delegates by saying, “thou¬ 
sands of Canadians are looking to us to stand up for them,” 
he sounded right, but when he continued, “let us stand 
together to fight inequality, stand for peace, and a Canada 
that is loving, hopeful and optimistic, where no one is left 
behind,” he failed to mention how to get there or how to 
depose the winning centre-left Liberals. Trudeau and his 
team, during a tough winter, had won the hearts of Cana¬ 
dians by defending wealth distribution tax measures, envi¬ 
ronmental controls, an increase in the Guaranteed Income 
Supplement for impoverished seniors, and a child tax cred¬ 
it for 90 per cent of Canadian families. 

The New Democratic Party has two years to revitalize 
its engagement with socialist policy and values and to re¬ 
invent itself as the voice of working people—families and 
singles. If it misses the mark once again and runs a fed¬ 
eral election campaign to the right of the Liberals, it risks 
becoming irrelevant. The NDP won’t be the first national 
party to disappear, and it probably won’t be the last. ♦ 

JOYCE WAYNE writes the blog www.retirementmatters. 
ca. She also contributes to Disclaimer, an online progressive 
publication from the U.K. Her novel, The Cook's Tempta¬ 
tion, is available from Mosaic Press, independent book¬ 
stores, and online. She was a member of the Waffle and the 
New Democratic Youth. 


What Outlook Has Meant to Me 

What I have to say about Outlook probably covers similar ground to other respondents: a Canadian magazine 
where Yiddish and yidishkayt are kept alive; a Jewish magazine that permits honest discussion of Israeli policies. 
Outlook's closing will leave a big hole in progressive Canadian Jewish intellectual pursuits. 

But I prefer to talk about the enormous and unfillable hole that losing Sylvia Lriedman and Carl Rosenberg will 
leave in my work life. Sylvia has been my mentor, sounding board and emotional support person since I began work¬ 
ing as Peretz Centre Coordinator in 2002.1 have found, to my delight, that we seem to have similar opinions not only 
of politics but of the various personalities that populate the Peretz, and we both relish the time we have spent discuss¬ 
ing what’s going on in the world and yes, I admit it, gossiping. 

Carl and I often meet at the kitchen counter shared by the Peretz and Outlook offices and have what Carl has called 
our water-cooler chats—often about our main mutual topic of interest—fantasy and science fiction. One result of 
these chats was a joint presentation we made to a Peretz Fraytik tsu Nakht Shabbes dinner on Jews and Science fic¬ 
tion which was fun to put together and well received. 

I will miss working with them both, even more than I will miss the magazine. 

Donna Becker 
Vancouver, BC 
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Gender Inclusivity By Marion Pollack 

The theme song from the iconic 70s sitcom All In The 
Family harks back to an earlier time. It contains the lyrics 
. Girls were girls and men were men.” It turns out that 
this view of the world has never really corresponded to real¬ 
ity. There have always been more than two genders; girls 
have not always been girls, and men have not always been 
men. 

Gender is not determined by our biology or biochem¬ 
istry. It is not a binary but rather a set of socially formed 
categories. The World Health Organization (WHO) says 
that gender “refers to the socially constructed characteris¬ 
tics of women and men—such as norms, roles and relation¬ 
ships of and between groups 
of women and men. It varies 
from society to society and 
can be changed. The con¬ 
cept of gender includes five 
important elements: relation¬ 
al, hierarchical, historical, 
contextual and institutional. 
While most people are born 
either male or female, they 
are taught appropriate norms 
and behaviours—including 
how they should interact with 
others of the same or oppo¬ 
site sex within households, communities and work places. 
When individuals or groups do not ‘fit’ established gender 
norms they often face stigma, discriminatory practices or 
social exclusion—all of which adversely affect health.” 

The view that there are only two genders is not con¬ 
sistent with the increasingly accepted idea that gender is a 
wonderful and big continuum—a spectrum, in fact. There 
are many different gender identities, and a wide range of 
ways in which people express their gender. 

The umbrella term trans is currently used to describe 
people whose gender identity and/or gender expression 
differs from the gender they were assigned at birth. Since 
gender identity is internal, one’s gender identity may not be 
visible to others. It refers to the way an individual under¬ 
stands one’s self and one’s gender. For some people, gender 
identity is in accord with physical anatomy. For trans peo¬ 
ple, gender identity may differ from physical anatomy or 
expected social roles. 

It is important to note that gender identity, biological 
sex, and sexual orientation are all distinct and separate, and 
that one cannot assume how someone identifies in one cat¬ 
egory based on how they identify in another category. 


Some trans people choose to medically transition by 
having surgery or taking hormones. Other trans people may 
choose to socially transition by changing their name, cloth¬ 
ing, and appearance. Still other trans people define them¬ 
selves as gender-fluid, meaning that they have a fluctuat¬ 
ing mix of gender identities and gender expressions. Some 
trans people simply refuse to identify within the gender 
binary. 

In many ways, identifying as trans means identifying 
with the gender(s) of your soul. 

Despite their recent presence in movies and TV shows, 
trans people face daily discrimination. A 2012 American 
study, the “National Transgender Discrimination Survey,” 
reported that every day, trans and gender-nonconforming 
people are socially and economically marginalized due to 
discrimination based on their gender identity or gender 
expression. They noted that a stunning 63% of respondents 
had faced: 

-Loss ofjobs 

-Evictions and homelessness 

-School bullying and harassment 

-Physical assault and violence 

-Sexual assault 

-Name-calling and harassment 

-Denial of medical services 

This discrimination is also known as transphobia, 
defined as the fear and dislike of, and discrimination 
against, trans people. 

Transphobia has very serious consequences. The afore¬ 
mentioned study found that a heartbreaking 41 % of trans 
people reported attempting suicide, compared to 1.6% of 
the general population. This means that transphobia is prob¬ 
ably causing us to lose brilliant thinkers and artists, and 
undoubtedly a number of courageous and gutsy people. 

Study after study has determined that it is not being 
trans or gender variant that drives people to suicide. It is 
people’s reactions. 

The good news is that we can all take steps to combat 
transphobia. Trans people who have support from their fam¬ 
ily, friends, co-workers, and community are less at risk for 
suicide. Trans youth who go to schools that are inclusive 
and accepting have much better mental health outcomes 
than trans youth with lower levels of connections to their 
schools. 

Maybe the next hit sitcom will have a theme song with 
lyrics about when people were people. ♦ 

MARION POLLACK is a retired postal worker and a long¬ 
time activist in the Canadian Union of Postal Workers and 
the women's movement. She appeared in our Summer 2015 
issue with an article, "My Rather Twisted Road." 


Every day trans 
and gender- 
nonconforming 
people are socially 
and economically 
marginalized due 
to discrimination 
based on their 
gender identity or 
gender expression. 
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Respectful Dialogue: a Pipe Dream in Canada’s Jewish Community? 


By Adrian Fine, MD 

During last year’s Gaza conflict, several Victoria Jews 
formed a group, If Not Now, When? <ifhotnow.ca>. Its 
main purpose was to engage fellow Jews in open dialogue 
about Israel. Because most members were involved with 
local Jewish organizations, it was hoped that this new 
group would create an exception to the unwritten rule, 
widespread in Diaspora Jewish communities, that such dis¬ 
cussions were taboo. A novel approach was to compose a 
“neutral” document (no political stance, no mention of the 
occupation, Gaza, human rights, etc.) stating the desire to 
promote free speech on Israel within our community. 

This document (see 17) was sent to the board of Victo¬ 
ria’s largest synagogue and to another relevant community 
group. Disappointingly, it was not endorsed by either orga¬ 
nization. This refusal shows the pattern of curtailment of 
free speech on university campuses, cancelled public lec¬ 
tures/cultural events, and aborted political candidacies that 
litter the Canadian landscape due to pressure by influential 
Jewish organizations. The Canadian Jewish community 
seems to have drifted into an abyss perpetuated by a lack 
of collective moral leadership. To answer how it got there, 
it is necessary to delve deeper. What is our foundation? 

As Jews, are we really different or special? Are our usual 
answers to these questions based on truth or mythology? 

We celebrate our origins and characteristics. Jewish 
tradition holds that we are special, with a unique moral 
mission for mankind. With mitzvot, we should be “a light 
unto the nations” (Isaiah 49:6). Our revered rabbis have 
detailed how Jews should interact with fellow human 
beings. Their urgings include strong moral fiber, open dis¬ 
course, sense of community, charity, and preservation of 
human dignity. 

The tradition of the argumentative Jew (and its append¬ 
age, free speech) justifies our claim that freedom of 
thought and expression is interwoven in the fabric of Juda¬ 
ism. Jewish history gives many examples. Abraham argued 
with God about the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. Our 
Talmudic Rabbis debated vigorously, often acrimoniously, 
about sacred texts. The schools of Hillel and Shammai 
sparred for years, HilleTs followers “winning” by dint of 
their humility and respect for their opponents. Is our claim 
Justified? 

At best, the answer is “yes, but....” Rabbi Elazar ben 
Azariah lost his place on the Sanhedrin (supreme religious 
council, first century A.C.E.) because of his views and dis¬ 
respectful attitude. The Vilna Goan (Eithuania), probably 


the leading rabbinical authority of his day, vilified the Baal 
Shem Tov for starting the Chassidic movement, and openly 
celebrated his death. Spinoza was excommunicated by his 
congregation for his views. Currently, the price for speak¬ 
ing out in our Canadian communities is often condemna¬ 
tion and shunning. In Victoria, simply seeking partners in 
dialogue within our community has initially failed, in spite 
of the mission statement of INNW supporting the security 
of Israel. Astonishingly, in the U.S., without Canadian hate 
laws, a neo-Nazi is freer to publicly express his views than 
a pro-human rights Jew is within his or her own Jewish 
community! 

In Biblical/rabbinical discourse, we may be guilty of 
cherry-picking the “good parts” to champion our beliefs. 
We cherish many of those dictates (“do not stand idly by 
your neighbor’s blood,” Eev. 19:16) or HilleTs Golden Rule 
(“What is hateful to you, do not do to your fellow”). But 
shouldn’t we ask if there are “bad parts”? Has history con¬ 
firmed that our sages, past and present, are ethically con¬ 
sistent with what they preach, deserving our placement of 
them on a pedestal? 

On close examination, it is hard to give some rabbini¬ 
cal pronouncements a passing grade, especially on human 
rights. After all, they judged that “’if a non-Jew hits a Jew, 
he must be killed,” “what a Jew steals from a non-Jew, he 
may keep” and “if a Jew murders a non-Jew, there will be 
no death penalty” (Talmud:Sanhedrin 57a,58b). Although 
subsequent rabbinical authorities threw out these rulings, 
an embarrassing residue remains. In 2009,1 witnessed an 
open discussion in an Orthodox synagogue in Winnipeg by 
a rabbi as to whether the permission to break the Sabbath 
to save a Jewish life applies to a non-Jew. His verdict was 
that it was “unclear”! 

My scepticism about religious leaders is reinforced by 
last year’s pronouncement of Shmuel Eliyahu, Chief Rabbi 
of Safed, Israel, that Jewish landlords should not rent to 
Arabs. Worse still, Dov Eior, former Chief Rabbi of the 
Kiryat Arba West Bank settlement, stated in 2011 “there is 
no such thing as civilians in wartime.. .one thousand non- 
Jewish lives are not worth a Jewish fingernail.” 

The late Sephardic Chief Rabbi of Israel, Ovadiah 
Yosef, stated that the “sole purpose of non-Jews is to serve 
Jews.” In case I’m accused of being a “self-hating Jew,” let 
me state unambiguously that other religions have had lead¬ 
ers expounding equally vile judgements. Jewish religious 
leaders may well be no different from leaders in other 
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religions—some inspirational, some trifling, some wrong. 
Surely our respect should be afforded only to those who 
uphold universal human rights. 

In any case, only 19% of U.S. Jews think that observ¬ 
ing Jewish law is an essential part of being Jewish (Pew 
poll, 2013). 60-80% say that leading “an ethical/moral life” 
and seeking “justice and equality” are essential, making 
us proud. But can we claim to be special in this regard? A 
similar Pew study of Christians in 2015 showed the same 
response. Probably the same answers would be obtained 
from adherents of any religion or from a sample of athe¬ 
ists. Most people would say that they want to lead an ethi¬ 
cal life. But in real life, do we as Jews, deserve distinct 
mention? 

We boast of the Jewish tradition of charity. An article 
in the Jerusalem Post (Nov. 2011) proudly revealed that 
around 38% of the top donors in America are Jewish, an 


astounding number considering the tiny fraction of Jews 
in America. But looking at a list of American billionaires, 
around 48% of them are Jewish (Politics Inn, July 2013). 
The bottom line message here is that billionaires give gen¬ 
erously to charity regardless of religious affiliation. Anoth¬ 
er myth disappears. 

An unanswered question is why Israel, which ideally 
should be our ultimate unifier and beacon of tolerance, has 
evoked such acrimonious division, blowing a fetid air of 
intolerance into most Diaspora communities. It is worth 
recalling why most Orthodox leaders were once strongly 
anti-Zionist. The obvious reason was that only God could 
give Israel to us, and only during Messianic times. But the 
most profound concern was that Judaism itself would suf¬ 
fer. A core principle of Judaism was that by our continued 
observance of the Torah, we will attain a level of religious 
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A Gift from JEWISH CURRENTS'. 


The excellent quarterly Jewish Currents is 
our sister publication in the U.S. Publishing 
since 1946 (as Jewish Life until 1958 ), its 
commitments and affinities are very close 
to ours: its progressive editorial stances, 
diverse voices, independence from and 
critique of the Jewish mainstream, and 
attention to Yiddish language, literature and 
culture. 

Now, Jewish Currents is giving Outlook 
readers a special gift: up-to-date subscrib¬ 
ers to Outlook will receive a one-year gift 
subscription to Jewish Currents, to start 
with the Summer 2016 issue, and next year 
can renew at a special rate of $ 30—$10 less 
than Jewish Current’s usual rate for Canadian 
subscribers. 

We know our readers will enjoy Jewish 
Currents, and we are glad they will benefit 
from another voice that supports the lega¬ 
cies ofyiddishkeit, humanism and social Jus¬ 
tice which Outlook has always upheld. 

To find out more about Jewish Currents, 
visit their website, <Jewishcurrents.org> 


JEWISH 
CURRENTS 


AUTUMN 2015 
70th Anniversary Issue 


A PROGRESSIVE, SECULAR VOICE 
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purity that will advance the Messianic era. Then we will 
return to Israel. When we say “Next Year in Jerusalem,” 
we don’t aspire to the geographical entity but to its reli¬ 
gious essence, either as existed during Temple times or will 
arise in the Messianic era. A secular State of Israel would 
remove the need for such devoutness. 

This fear for the future of Jewish observance has been 
validated. For many, regardless of which branch of Juda¬ 
ism they observe or identify with, the State of Israel has 
become a huge part of Diaspora Jewish religious and cul¬ 
tural life. Almost all of our major community and national 
Jewish organizations give high priority to toeing the Israeli 
party line. The Canadian Jewish Congress has now been 
reborn as the Centre for Israel and Jewish Affairs, “Israel” 
conspicuously placed before “Jewish.” Diaspora support 
for Israel has been vital for its development, which melds 
with the claim by Israel leaders that they speak for all Jews 
everywhere. This attempt to create a tight symbiosis has 
resulted in a form of tribalism. 

Because uncritical support for Israel’s policies vio¬ 
lates many of our overriding precepts of social Justice and 
human rights, one can only presume that this stance is an 
emotional one and becomes an ingrained response on the 
part of its adherents, impervious to outside views. Indeed, 
other views are anathema. This uncritical viewpoint vio¬ 
lates much of the Golden Rule and Noachide laws' (the 
“good parts”), on which, unsurprisingly, there is universal 
acceptance, effectively succumbing to “bad parts,” such 
as the declaration of the late Lubavitcher Rebbe, Men- 
achem Mendel Schneerson, “Heaven forbid that Jews 


should reject parts of the Land of Israel which were given 
to them by G-d as a gift... by giving them to non-Jews!” 
(<chabad4israel.org>). The contrast with the dispropor¬ 
tionate activism of Jews in the Civil Rights and anti-apart¬ 
heid movements is painful. 

Hopes for uniformity of views among Jews on univer¬ 
sal human rights have been dashed by the Zionist enter¬ 
prise. This diversity on such fundamental values is a rela¬ 
tively new and embarrassing phenomenon in our history. 
Ghettoized Jews, for self-preservation, had significant con¬ 
formity of values. At the same time, they built their own 
prejudices against the threatening world outside. Now, free 
of such restraints, we have broken into divisive subgroups 
and, in the case of Israel, maintained some of those preju¬ 
dices. Journalist Peter Beinart doubts if we can continue to 
call ourselves “the Jewish community” any longer. 

For the first time in our history, we are emancipated 
and, in the case of Israel, Jews are truly in control. Tragi¬ 
cally, many behave no differently than other past colonial 
rulers. We have become once again distinctive, but for 
regrettable reasons. I agree with H.L. Mencken: “don’t 
overestimate the decency of the human race,” to which I 
would add, “even if Jewish.” ♦ 

' Noachide laws are those that deal mainly with social 
Justice issues. - A.F 

ADRIAN FINE is a retired medical specialist and long¬ 
standing activist. He has written many opinion pieces for 
the Winnipeg Free Press and the Victoria Times Colonist, 
mostly on medical ethical issues. 
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Jewish Community Statement on Respectful Political Discourse 

(Proposed) 

Draft of 16 June 2015 

We, the undersigned, on behalf of Jewish organizations of Vancouver Island, mindful of our responsibility to pro¬ 
mote communal unity amidst a diversity of opinion, AFFIRM: 

1. Unity of the Jewish Community 

The essential unity of the Vancouver Island Jewish community, within which all Jews are welcome and none need 
fear disrespect, marginalization or exclusion; 

2. Connection with Israel 

Our connection, as a community, with Israel and our profound wish to see it thrive and prosper as an eternal ref¬ 
uge for Jews and as a democratic state committed to the rule of law and the rights of all its inhabitants; 

3. Diverse Opinions 

Our recognition of the wide diversity of opinion within Jewish communities worldwide regarding the social and 
political policies of any sitting Israeli government, including policies that may pertain to the long-running Israeli-Pal- 
estinian conflict; 

4. Rights of Expression 

The rights of our members, in accordance with our deepest Jewish traditions of debate and open dialogue, to 
express their opinions on political matters of special concern to Jews in Israel and the Diaspora, in a respectful man¬ 
ner, among other Jews as well as publicly, without fear of personal attacks or disparagement of their decision to speak; 

5. Compassion 

The principle of rahmanut or compassion, which lies at the heart of our tradition and impels us to always recog¬ 
nize in the other—even in our opponents and enemies—the image of the Divine or of an inherent humanity, and which 
calls upon us to love our neighbors (Siffa 2:12) and never to do to others that which is hateful to ourselves (Shab. 31a); 

6. Dialogue in Safety 

Our intention to work together to promote safe and secure opportunities for respectful dialogue within our com¬ 
munity and with the wider society; 

7. Principles of Respectful Communication 

Our determination, particularly in discussion of contentious topics, to practice respectful communication by 
refraining from casting blame or impugning the personal motives of our interlocutors within or outside the Jewish 
community; by asking, and responding to, questions with openness and transparency about our motives and interests; 
by avoiding speaking in ways designed to offend or denigrate others—even those whose views we do not share; and by 
proactively seeking to understand the reasons why those with different beliefs may be behaving or speaking in a par¬ 
ticular way. 

Signatory_ 

Organization Name_ 
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How Canadian Jewish Outlook shaped my life 



Growing up in the Vancouver 
progressive Jewish community, 
there were common experiences 
that linked all of us red-diaper kids: 
our parents (and grandparents) were 
constantly at meetings; we ate our 
way through hundreds of “teas,” 
fundraisers and banquets; we all 
went to Peretz after school and on 
weekends; and every household 
subscribed to the Pacific Tribune 
and the Canadian Jewish Outlook. 

When I started taking photos 
professionally, it was my dream to 
provide images for these two (what 


I thought to be) “major” publica¬ 
tions—after all, everybody read 
them! Accomplishing this dream, 

I was able to provide photos to 
the Outlook and later contribute 
as a board member and graphic 
designer. 

Growing up, we learned the 
critical lessons of Justice and equal¬ 
ity from our families, but we read 
about them in the Outlook. 

In solidarity, 
Joshua Berson 
Vancouver, BC 


Outlook trio, taken in 1997 in the Outlook office 
of the old Peretz School. 

Photo by Josh Berson 


The UJPO and Outlook 
kinship 

By David Abramowitz 



UnH*<l P»c>pl0’» Ordw 


The relationship between Canadian-Jewish progressives and the 
left-wing Jewish press precedes both the United Jewish People’s Order 
(UJPO) and Outlook Magazine. When our precursor organization, the 
Labour League Mutual Benefit Society (LLMBS) was founded 90 
years ago, the progressive Yiddish press included LLMBS members. 
Both, loyal to the USSR, occasionally had differing positions. 

The horrific events of intervening years deeply affected our collec¬ 
tive and individual histories. In the postwar years, after the ravages of 
the Holocaust, our organizations and press alike faced the grim reality 
of the crimes against Jews in the USSR and suffered losses to member¬ 
ship and readers respectively. 

What emerged was a truer, more representative voice of progres¬ 
sive Canadian Jewry, complete with imperfections and contradictions. 
We grew infinitely richer and more relevant as newer voices, opinions 
and perspectives Joined in our individual communities, although not in 
great numbers. 

We did not attract the newer cadre of millennials, bom after 1980. 
Bernie Sanders, the US. “socialist,” apparently has. A poll reported 
that 43% of Iowa Democrats call themselves socialists, as do 33% 
of Clinton voters. For now, the progressive Canadian-Jewish press is 
silent. Are Canadian-Jewish millennials the future? ♦ 


DAVID ABRAMOWITZ is National President of the United Jewish People's 
Order (UJPO Canada), and Outlook's Toronto Correspondent. 


What Outlook Has Meant to Me 

My husband Carl worked for 
almost 20 years at the Outlook office, 
first as a volunteer before he became 
involved as editor of Outlook maga¬ 
zine. He always commented how the 
people he worked for were like his 
extended family, and now it is my 
family as well. Through the years 
people recognized Carl for his knowl¬ 
edge of politics, his photographic 
memory, kindness and hard work. 
Often he mentioned to me that writ¬ 
ers for the magazine are surprised 
when they meet him in person, 
because they thought he would be 
older. He loves what he does and for 
us Outlook will always will be part of 
our life forever. As Alexander Gra¬ 
ham Bell said, “When one door clos¬ 
es, another opens for you...” so we are 
looking forward to new adventures 
that life brings us, especially because 
we are surrounded by caring friends 
who love us. I will say thank you very 
much to the Outlook community of 
friends, supporters and contributors. 

Delta Vazquez Leon 
Vancouver, BC 
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The Future—and Past—of Public Broadcasting 

By Cecil Rosner 


The following is an abridged version of a speech given 
at an Outlook fundraising supper held by the United Jewish 
People’s Order in Winnipeg on Nov. 1, 2015. 

I want to start this talk by relating two very different 
stories about broadcasting —and soap. 

The first story involves Izzy Asper, a man well-known 
for several things. He was a lawyer, a politician, and he also 
came up with the idea for our Human Rights Museum, but 
he was perhaps best known as an owner of media compa¬ 
nies, including cable systems, TV networks and newspa¬ 
pers. In the early 1990s he expanded internationally, buy¬ 
ing up stakes in radio and TV stations in Australia, New 
Zealand, the UK and Chile. In 1991 he bought an interest in 
New Zealand’s struggling TVS, the country’s first privately 
owned TV network. The investment gave Asper full man¬ 
agement control of the station. He went there soon after¬ 
wards to meet with staff. What happened at that meeting 
has become part of broadcasting legend. 

Asper went around the room of executives and depart¬ 
ment heads, and asked them to describe what they did. 

Some responded that their job was to create great dramas 
for posterity. Others talked about their journalistic mission. 
Some described the multi-camera productions they were 
proud of Izzy listened carefully and then said: 

“You’ve all described what you think your jobs are, but 
none of you have put your finger on what this is all about.... 
That’s why you’re in bankruptcy. I’ll tell you what your job 
is: to sell soap, to sell pantyhose, to sell cars. And the way 
you do that is to put on programming that everybody wants 
to watch and that our advertisers will pay to be part of, in 
order to sell their soap, pantyhose, and cars and give us the 
money to provide the wonderful programs that will attract 
the audiences!” 

Izzy proceeded to cut budgets at the station and concen¬ 
trate programming on the 18-49 year old demographic. The 
result was higher ad revenue and significantly increased 
profits for TVS. 

Soap story No. 2 happened 60 years earlier. In the late 
twenties and early thirties, a debate raged in Canada about 
radio broadcasting. Would American commercial program¬ 
ming be allowed to flood into the country, overwhelming 
the market with US. culture and commercials, or would 
Canada commit to building a national, publicly owned 
broadcasting service? 


There were forces on both sides lobbying intensely. One 
of the most eloquent advocates for public broadcasting was 
Graham Spry, a founder of the Canadian Radio League, 
who summed it up this way: “Here is a majestic instrument 
of national unity and national culture. Its potentialities are 
too great, its influence and significance are too vast, to be 
left to the petty purposes of selling cakes of soap.” Remem¬ 
ber that this was the era of soap operas. Around 1930 in the 
US., Lever Brothers and other soap and detergent manu¬ 
facturers became some of the first sponsors of these radio 
dramas—hence the name soap opera. The metaphor was 
actually a reality. For commercial broadcasters, the business 
was literally about selling soap—and the more soap, the 
better. 

Commercial radio didn’t begin in earnest in North 
America until after the First World War. By 1920 there were 
early experiments, and people were amazed at the possibil¬ 
ity of voices and music transmitting wirelessly. Govern¬ 
ments around the world quickly realized this presented a 
policy problem. Radio airwaves and spectrum were a lim¬ 
ited resource and defied normal notions of private owner¬ 
ship. Could this 
be a business 
sector like steel 
and railways? Or 
should govern¬ 
ment itself con¬ 
trol it? 

Two models 
emerged: one in 
Britain and sev¬ 
eral other Euro¬ 
pean countries, 
and one in the 
US. The Brit¬ 
ish model was 

based on public, non-commercial broadcasting—they cre¬ 
ated the BBC in the 1920s. The Americans didn’t like the 
public model and encouraged commercially supported pri¬ 
vate networks, initially CBS and NBC. 

English Canada is more influenced by the incursion of 
US. cultural values than perhaps any other country in the 
world. And in the early years of radio broadcasting, US. 
stations were beaming their broadcasts across the border, 
capturing more than 80 per cent of the listening audience. 



Graham Spry 
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and making 
plans to set 
up satellite 
operations 
north of the 
border. Lots 
of soap was 
being sold. 
The 

Canadian 
government 
came up 
with a very 
Beryl Fox Canadian 

device: a 

Royal Commission. When the commission delivered its 
report in 1929, its central recommendation was that Can¬ 
ada adopt a BBC-style public broadcasting system. That 
was good news for Canadian 
nationalists, and a call to arms 
for the private broadcasters. 

What followed were years of 
intense lobbying—and I’d like 
to reference Graham Spry 
once again. 

Spry was bom in Ontario 
in 1900, but attended the University of Manitoba where he 
edited the student newspaper. He earned the gold medal 
in history at age 22. He also worked briefly as a reporter 
and editorial writer for the Manitoba Free Press, before 
winning a Rhodes Scholarship and heading to Oxford 
University. By the time he co-founded the Radio League 
in 1930, he was Canada’s foremost advocate for public 
broadcasting. 

“It’s a choice between the State and the United States,” 
Spry famously said. “This is a struggle to control our own 
public opinion, and to keep it free from an American radio 
monopoly behind which stands General Electric, J. R Mor¬ 
gan, ... Westinghouse, the motion picture and theatrical 
group, etc., in a word 'Capitalism’ with a vengeance.” 

Referring to the American broadcasters he said, “At 
present, the advertisers pay the piper and call the tune.” 
Spry wasn’t just engaging in rhetoric. The president of 
NBC at the time was Merlin Aylesworth, former director 
of the National Electric Eight Association. In his previous 
post Aylesworth lobbied for privately owned utilities and 
intervened on this front in Ontario. The public vs private 
battle was playing out on many fronts. 

Spry and his colleagues convinced the government to 
adopt the British model over the US. one, and the Cana¬ 


dian Radio Broadcasting Commission was established in 
1932 as Canada’s public broadcaster, renamed the Cana¬ 
dian Broadcasting Corporation in 1936. But the pressure 
from private media and other vested interests has never 
gone away, and to this day it plays a role in the debate 
around the CBC. 

By mid-century, the CBC had added television to its 
services, and delivered news, current affairs, drama and 
arts to its audience. You might ask: what difference did it 
make? Was Canada not already well-served by newspapers, 
magazines and other media outlets? 

This is a question I tried to answer when research¬ 
ing a book about the history of investigative journalism in 
Canada. When I looked at mainstream Canadian journal¬ 
ism in the 1950s, it was clear that aggressive, challeng¬ 
ing stories were almost nowhere to be found. American 
political scientist Earry Sabato called it the era of lapdog 
journalism. Many Canadian dailies were in the hands of 

entrepreneurs eager to attract 
advertisers and ensure that 
no one rocked the boat. By 
contrast, in the fifties and 
sixties the CBC began invest¬ 
ing in detailed public affairs 
programming. Instead of the 
superficial treatment of news 
items common in newspaper coverage of the day, the CBC 
devoted intensive research into single topics. They com¬ 
bined this with some unique characteristics of television, 
including cinema verite techniques, hidden camera work 
and accountability interviews. Programs like Close-up 
and This Flour Has Seven Days became wildly popular in 
Canada, and featured segments on matters of importance. 
The CBC was a mainstream media outlet, but producers 
took their mission of holding powerful interests to account 
seriously, and segments often drew the ire of government, 
which in turn put pressure on CBC management to crack 
down on these programmers. 

In December 1965, Beryl Fox, a Winnipeg filmmaker, 
was sent to Vietnam by the producers of This Hour Has 
Seven Days, the TV program that was an early and vocal 
critic of US. involvement in Vietnam, to create a documen¬ 
tary about the war. Fox was 33, the daughter of North End 
Winnipeg Jewish socialist parents, and her film The Mill 
of the Gods: Viet Nam is one of the most powerful docu¬ 
mentaries about Vietnam. It is full of documentation of 
atrocities perpetrated by US. and South Vietnamese forces, 
captured on camera as they took place. At a time when 
North American media largely supported US. actions in 



The CBC was a mainstream media 
outlet, but producers took their 
mission of holding powerful interests 
to account seriously. 
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Vietnam, and the anti-war movement was in its infancy, the 
film opened conversations around the world. 

U.S. filmmaker Bonnie Sherr Klein was at a documen¬ 
tary workshop in 1967 in the U.S. when she saw the film, 
right around the time her husband’s draft notice arrived. He 
had been considering defying the order and going to jail. 
Suddenly Klein, the mother of author Naomi Klein, had an 
insight. She saw a fearless Canadian exposing the injustice 
of U.S. involvement in Vietnam—at a time when the U.S. 
media were cheering the war effort—and the CBC had 
put the film on the air. So she and her husband decided to 
come live in Canada. 

The Mills of the Gods and other Vietnam segments 
did not endear the CBC to the U.S. government. CBC’s 
Washington correspondent wrote to the head office that 
the CBC’s operations in the U.S. 
had been damaged and that the 
network was regarded as untrust¬ 
worthy by the State Department. 

This Hour Has Seven Days had 
many run-ins with the Canadian 
government too, and eventu¬ 
ally pressure from many sides 
prompted management to shut the 
program down after just two years 
on the air, even though it had the 
highest ratings in the corporation’s 
history for public affairs shows, 
before or since. 

In the post-Watergate era, the CBC created programs 
that engaged in investigative journalism of various kinds, 
including Marketplace, Ombudsman, and The Fifth Estate. 
Again, segments often ruffled feathers. In 1978, The 
Fifth Estate came under fire from a group called the Ad 
Hoc Co mm ittee for Improved Business Reporting, which 
included members of Canada’s largest corporations, like 
Royal Bank, Canadian Pacific, Inco, McCain, etc. They 
complained to government and regulatory bodies about the 
CBC’s supposed lack of objectivity and anti-business bias. 
Such criticisms persist to this day—check the website of 
the CBC Ombudsman to see the complaints and how they 
are responded to. This shows that the CBC has not shied 
away from controversial topics. 

By the mid-eighties, continuous budget cuts to the 
CBC began, and carried through both Conservative and 
Liberal administrations over the years. As a result, the 
CBC has changed—reducing programming, laying off 
journalists, eliminating in-house production of drama and 
documentaries, in some cases shutting entire stations. 

The trend to cut public broadcasters, as well as Crown 
corporations and public entities generally, is in evidence 


around the world. But the CBC is particularly hard hit. 

The parliamentary appropriation to the CBC was less in 
2014 than it was in 1990—in actual dollar terms, not even 
accounting for inflation. The CBC gets, on average, about 
$29 per year from each Canadian taxpayer, compared to 
$180 for the public broadcaster in Norway, $164 in Swit¬ 
zerland, $124 in Germany. The CBC’s government support 
is third lowest in the world among public broadcasters. 

All this has meant a greater reliance on advertising to 
fund the CBC’s operations. CBC Radio One has no ads, 
so TV advertising is largely relied on. But that is subject 
to the whims of the marketplace. The CBC lost the rights 
to broadcast NHL hockey recently, because it couldn’t 
compete with a $5 billion bid by Rogers for multi-year 
rights. That has meant more budget cuts and programming 

reductions. 

With no ads, CBC radio is 
different, and commands a partic¬ 
ular loyalty among its audience. 
Go to any Canadian city and turn 
on the radio. Scan through the 
stations, and you will quickly 
find the unmistakable sound of 
CBC. Not just the content and 
subject matter, but even the tone 
and sound. The absence of com¬ 
mercials is what distinguishes it. 
Many times I have been in the 
U.S. and gotten into a cab, and 
when the subject turns to my coming from Canada, the cab 
driver often mentions listening to As It Happens or Quirks 
and Quarks, or some other CBC programming through his 
NPR affiliate. It’s unique, and everyone recognizes it as 
such. 

CBC TV lacks this uniqueness, and it can be traced to 
the decision to keep it a hybrid public and commercially 
driven service. But despite the cuts over the years, CBC 
TV continues to deliver almost completely Canadian con¬ 
tent in its prime-time schedule— 91 per cent—while pri¬ 
vate broadcasters show largely U.S.-purchased content. 

Why should you care about public broadcasting, and 
the CBC in particular? Imagine Canada without it. Over 
the last few decades, private media has become concen¬ 
trated in fewer hands. Today five companies—Bell, Rog¬ 
ers, Shaw, Cogeco and Quebecor—control 90 per cent of 
media distribution in Canada. Postmedia controls more 
than 200 newspaper and online platforms in Canada. As 
private businesses, their main objective is to provide maxi¬ 
mum return on equity for shareholders. 
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Because they control media companies, there are 
sometimes other objectives as well. In the recent federal 
election, all Postmedia newspapers across Canada were 
mandated to support one particular party in their editori¬ 
als—and a special wraparound endorsement appeared 
on the front of all major Postmedia papers the weekend 
before the vote. The editorial board head of the National 
Post resigned because he wasn’t allowed to voice his own 
opinion on who voters should endorse. He said it con¬ 
flicted with the opinion voiced by the paper’s managers 
on behalf of its owners. Postmedia’s largest shareholder is 
a New-York based hedge fund called Golden Tree Asset 
Management. 

In the online world, who are the major players? U.S.- 
based companies like Facebook, Google, Netflix and oth¬ 
ers. While the CRTC can mandate Canadian-content rules 
for Canadian broadcasters, online players like Netflix are 
outside its scope of regulations. Netflix alone will decide 
how much Canadian content it creates, and whether it 
intends to reflect anything at all about Canadian society. 

By contrast, the CBC focuses on Canadian reflection. 
In return for that $29 it gets from each taxpayer every 
year, the CBC runs 27 TV stations, 88 radio stations, nine 
foreign bureaus, multiple digital sites, including the larg¬ 
est news website in the country, multiple podcasts and 


What Outlook Has Meant to Me 
Kudos to Carl 

Sometimes, during our Sunday night conversations. 
I’d ask Carl how the editorial was shaping up or how 
production was going—the latter question usually met 
with a heavy sigh. He wore a lot of hats, shepherd¬ 
ing and supervising subscribers and contributors and 
designers and printers, cultivating the workings of the 
little magazine on Ash Street. From there, he’d pen 
his editorials, explaining and interpreting, transform¬ 
ing readers with his spare, fluid prose. 

I pored over his Water Cooler column: a razor- 
sharp analysis of Stephen Harper’s government, a nod 
to a Canadian-Jewish artist, an announcement of the 
latest potluck supper at the Peretz Centre—and sitting 
atop it all, a self-drawn cartoon of the bespectacled 
editor himself 

When he told me that Outlook was folding, it 
seemed impossible, inconceivable. “I know,” he said, 
“but we had a great run.” 

Indeed you did. 

Anne Rosenberg 
Sao Miguel, Azores, Portugal 


music streams, and broadcasts in English, French and 
eight aboriginal languages, as well as in Mandarin, Arabic 
and Spanish on RCI International. It continues to invest 
in investigative journalism that holds powerful interests to 
account, including governments at all levels. It’s part of the 
mainstream media to be sure, but its objectives differ sub¬ 
stantially from private companies. 

In 2003, when the U.S. was preparing to invade Iraq, 
the CBC recognized that it needed to set up a special team 
to fact-check claims by the U.S. government. I was asked 
to organize this, and went to Toronto and assembled nine 
or ten people to do it. We did stories over the next six 
weeks in which we subjected statements and claims to a 
reality check. In the years since, I have heard countless 
mea culpas from U.S. journalists that they weren’t skepti¬ 
cal enough at the time to challenge U.S. claims such as 
the assertion that Saddam Hussein had weapons of mass 
destruction. At an international journalism conference a 
year later, a U.S. journalism professor came up to me and 
said he and his colleagues watched all of our items and he 
told me how grateful he was that we were doing this kind 
of journalism when U.S. journalists were not. 

If you th in k of other projects the CBC has done over 
the last while, such as our local six-month investigation 
into all the unsolved cases of Missing and Murdered Indig¬ 
enous Women, which involved speaking to more than 100 
families and posting 220 case studies, you can see we have 
done work that private media companies don’t invest in. 

Despite funding difficulties over the years, there are 
hopeful signs. Many parties in the last election promised to 
restore some funding to the CBC, including the party that 
won the election. Even more encouraging is when I drive 
around town and see so many lawn signs that show people 
supporting the CBC, and when I get e-mails from people 
who say they rely on CBC for their news and information. 

A UNESCO publication defines public broadcasting 
this way: “neither commercial nor state-controlled, pub¬ 
lic broadcasting’s only raison d’etre is public service. It 
speaks to everyone as a citizen. Because it is not subject 
to the dictates of profitability, public broadcasting must 
be daring and innovative, and take risks. It is an informa¬ 
tion and education tool, accessible to all and meant for all, 
whatever their social and economic status.” I hope pub¬ 
lic broadcasting continues to play that role in Canada for 
years to come. ♦ 

CECIL ROSNER is the managing editor for CBC Manitoba. 

He is the author of Behmd the Headlines: A History of 
Investigative Journalism in Canada (Oxford University 
Press). 
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Time for Jewish Canadians to Speak Out 

By Judy Haiven 


Item 1: A few years ago, I attended a speeeh by a lead¬ 
ing Jewish Canadian intelleetual. The speaker, renowned in 
her profession, deseribed the terrible human rights reeords 
of governments in Sudan, Syria, the Demoeratie Republie 
of Congo, Afghanistan, and Iran. She was silent about Isra¬ 
el’s illegal oeeupation of the West Bank and Gaza. 

After the thunderous applause, and the audienee had 
left, she was waiting for her ride. I approaehed her and said 
I was a professor who valued her many aeademie eontri- 
butions. She was pleased. Then I asked, Jew to Jew, when 
would she stand up for Palestinians’ human rights? Red in 
the faee, she sputtered, “Never.” But if we Jews don’t speak 
up, I said, no one else will. “Never,” she said fiereely. Turn¬ 
ing her baek to me, she left. 

Trudging home that snowy night, I phoned my son 
Omri, then a university student. He said, “Mum, when she 
gets to her hotel room, and thinks about the evening, she 
will remember that a Jewish woman professor she just 
met dared to ask her to stand up for Palestinians. In the 
dark night of the soul, she’ll remember that she eame up 
wanting.” 

Item 2: A year later, a Jewish writer from Toronto who 
had just published a book about an international human 
disaster eame to speak in Halifax. After buying his book, I 
wanted it autographed. When my turn eame, I asked him, 
“When are you going to stand up for Palestinian human 
rights the way you stand up for the rights of others?” Taken 
aback, he joked, “If I did that, my family would disown 
me.” I said we Jews had to speak up against what Israel 
was doing. Later, when I opened the book, I noticed his 
inscription, “To Judy, With Shared Emotions...” 

In the months following, I often saw the writer’s col¬ 
umns in Canadian newspapers and blogs. He started to 
gently question Israel’s human rights record. Then Israel 
began “mowing the lawn” in its fourth war on Gaza. 
Recently he wrote that calling Israel an Apartheid state 



Peter 

Beinart 



may be shrill, but it is neither inaccurate nor anti-Semitic. 
So according to my limited survey, it’s one to one—for 
progressive Jews. 

We left-wing Jews feel the push of events in Israel- 
Palestine. No longer can we see Israel in a potted historical 
narrative—its Jewish population as poor refugees or as vic¬ 
tims of anti-Semitism. We understand that today we Jews, 
as Peter Beinart says, “... have been given more than any 
group of Jews in history: wealth, status, power... .” 

We can see that Jews in Canada have climbed the 
social and economic ladders with dizzying success. Jews 
are politicians, judges 
in high courts, uni¬ 
versity presidents, 
top professionals, 
successful business 
people and leading 
authors, musicians 
and artists. Gone 
are the quotas on 
the number of Jews 
admitted to profes¬ 
sional schools in 
leading Canadian 
universities, as there were 50 years ago. No one refuses to 
sell property to Jews or bans Jews from private clubs. In 
fact, anti-Semitism has been outflanked by philo-Semitism 
or love of Jews. Every week, we hear about famous people 
who happily discover their Jewish roots, or others wanting 
to convert or planning to marry Jews. My son Omri’s secu¬ 
lar Bar Mitzvah was the talk of Halifax; everyone wanted 
to be invited. As Israeli writer Ran HaCohen says, “It is 
high time to say it out loud... There has never been a better 
time for Jews to live in than our own.” 

Today, many Canadian Jews in larger cities are wealthy 
and send their children to Hebrew day schools. Bein¬ 
art notes that 55% of Jewish children in Canada attend 
Hebrew day school compared with less than 25% in the 
US. In Canada, Hebrew day school tuition ranges from a 
low of $3,500 for kindergarteners in Quebec—where the 
government subsidizes most religious schools—to more 
than $24,000 annual tuition at a Jewish high school in 
Toronto, with the average being $15,000 per year. 

In the last three decades, many Canadian Jews have 
enjoyed tremendous privilege. Beinart’s view of most 
American (and I’d say Canadian) Jews is “we have evaded 


Ran HaCohen 
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these painful truths by evading Palestinians.” Mainstream 
Jews seldom say “not in my name” to the horrors Israel 
exacts on the Palestinians living under occupation. Instead 
Jews try to deny that there is an occupation, maintaining 
rather that the land is merely “contested territory.” Cana¬ 
dian Jews claim that Israel is a democracy, in spite of its 
discriminatory and quasi-theocratic aspects within the 
Green Line, and decades-long occupation of the West Bank 
and (indirectly since 2005) Gaza; that Israel does not con¬ 
trol Palestinians’ water, electricity and gas. Ten years ago, 
few Canadian Jews cared when an advisor to Israel’s then- 
Prime Minister Olmert said that the idea of the blockade 
of Gaza was to “put the Palestinians on a diet, but not to 
make them die of hunger.” 

For years the mainstream Jewish community in Canada 
and its trusted allies in the bom-again Christian evangeli¬ 
cal movement, have fought any criticism of Israel by call¬ 
ing detractors—such as the United Church of Canada and 
Canadian Quakers—anti-Semitic. As Jews, we are “self¬ 
haters.” Progressive Jews cringe to hear these labels. Add 
to this the fact that the new Liberal government in Ottawa 
is using the same playbook as their former foes, the Con¬ 
servatives. In February, the Liberals overwhelmingly sup¬ 
ported the Conservative motion to condemn Canadians 
who support boycott, divestment and sanctions (BBS) 
against Israel. Progressive Jews are nervous about BBS, 
although it is the only nonviolent way to pressure Israel to 
end its occupation. 

But what do Canadian Jews, especially progressive 
Jews, think when they see the video footage of the Pal¬ 
estinian youth in Hebron—injured and motionless on 
the pavement— suddenly shot dead, in cold blood, by an 
Israeli medic? What do Canadian Jews see when an Israeli 
soldier shoots a 13-year-old girl in the West Bank who 
threatens IBF soldiers with scissors? What do progressive 


Jews think about a senior IBF officer who pumps three 
bullets into the chest of a Palestinian teenager from a refu¬ 
gee camp who threw stones at an Israeli tank? Bid it make 
a difference to Jews in Canada that the IBF had killed both 
his brothers a decade ago? Surely some Jews are enraged 
by the shooting of Madhia Hammad, aged 40 and mother 
of four? She was driving a mere 20 km/hr when she for¬ 
got to stop at a checkpoint. She was on her way home to 
feed her infant when she died in a hail of 17 bullets shot 
by Israeli troops. In the dark night of the soul, how do pro¬ 
gressive Canadian Jews continue to Justify the murders, 
bombings, and airstrikes on an occupied, poor popula¬ 
tion whose only method of fighting back is with scissors, 
stones or a knife? 

Since October 2015, more than 200 Palestinians— 
many children—have been killed by the IBF, or by Israeli 
settlers. Add to this the tens of thousands of Palestinians 
who have been killed and maimed in four wars on Gaza, 
the hundreds of thousands whose homes were destroyed, 
and the devastation of schools and hospitals in Gaza and 
the West Bank. 

We see now that more Canadian Jews are moving 
beyond their community comfort zone, and daring to speak 
up. I see this trend continuing, especially when the only 
national opposition to the pro-Israel lobby led by the Cen¬ 
tre for Israel and Jewish Affairs (CIJA) is Independent 
Jewish Voices-Canada. I urge you to donate and to join. We 
are the only progressive and active Jewish alternative in 
this country. ♦ 


JUDY HAIVEN is a Professor in the Management 
Department at the Sobey School of Business, Saint 
Mary's University, in Halifax. She is a founding member of 
independen t Jewish Voices-Canada. 


What Outlook Has Meant to Me 

Wishing everyone connected with Outlook peace. I 
hope to hear and see your voices reflected elsewhere. It 
would be a shame to see the progressive voices connect¬ 
ed with this magazine (and the important issues you cov¬ 
ered) lost. There are important stories to tell and impor¬ 
tant editorials, and these should not—cannot—be lost as 
well. 

Corinne Jackson 
Kelowna, BC 


What Outlook Has Meant to Me 

This is heartbreaking. I was raised reading Outlook 
and it helped shape me as a person. Thanks to the whole 
team for your many years of hard work and dedication. I 
hope that someday an equally dedicated group of people 
can bring Outlook back to life in some form. 

Hannah Blazer 
Toronto, ON 
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A little Nosh 

by Harriet Zaidman 

Kichelach 


The news that Outlook would cease publication sad¬ 
dened me; it’s been a light in the life of the Jewish commu¬ 
nity. I flipped through my recipes, looking for my “best” 
recipe to give readers a dish to help make the final issue 
memorable. There were many choices, but finally I decided 
on a recipe that reflects the mostly Ashkenazi heritage of 
Outlook readers: a delicate dessert that also masquerades 
as a guilt-free between-meal or late night snack. 

This recipe for kichelach (also called nothings), 
tweaked over the decades by a member of my extended 
family, uses matzo cake meal—finally ground matzo meal. 
Unlike versions made with flour, cake meal kichelach 
don’t absorb humidity from the air. If you can’t find it in 
the store, then grind matzo meal in a food processor. The 
puffed, crispy cookies crumble at first bite and then melt in 
your mouth. They’ll stay stable and dry in a covered con¬ 
tainer. They also freeze well and defrost in only the time it 
takes for the kettle to boil for tea. An added bonus—they’re 
kosher for Passover. 

The kichelach must be baked on parchment paper to 
prevent them from sticking and breaking. Don’t put the 
batter onto the parchment paper until you’re ready to pop 
them into the oven, or the ingredients will separate and 


6 eggs 

1 cup vegetable oil 

1 cup cake meal 

6 teaspoons potato starch 

6 teaspoons sugar 

Plain sugar, crystal sugar or sesame seeds for topping 

Preheat the oven to 400 degrees and cover a cookie pan in parchment paper. Beat the eggs, oil and sugar in a food pro¬ 
cessor or a mixmaster for 3-4 minutes. Add the cake meal and potato starch all at once, processing for at least 3 minutes, 
until the batter is firm. Take 1 heaping teaspoon of batter, dip in topping and tv/ist if desired, place on the parchment paper. 

Bake at 400 degrees for 12 minutes, then lov/er heat to 350 degrees for 30 minutes, then lower again to about 325-300 
degrees and bake for a final 8 minutes. 

Alternate instructions: Bake at 400 degrees for 12 minutes, 350 degrees for 20 minutes, 325 degrees for 3 minutes, 300 
degrees for 2 minutes, then turn oven off and let sit for 2 minutes. 


bum. The initial high temperatures puff the cookie up; the 
progressively lower heat bakes the interior. Temperatures 
and times may vary according to individual ovens. Better 
bakers than I twist the batter into a bow shape, but they 
taste exactly the same dropped from a spoon. 

Kichelach are a treat I’ve always enjoyed, plain or 
adorned with a topping. I hope you enjoy them, too. As 
you sip your tea and reflect on the rich history of Outlook, 
its contribution to the progressive movement in the Jewish 
community and to Canada, as you plot and plan about how 
Outlook's principled legacy can inform future initiatives 
to continue its important work—well, reach for another 
kichel. After all, it’s only a little nosh. 
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A Selection of Yiddish Poetry 

Selected, Translated, and Introduced by Albert Rosenblatt 


Rajzel Zychlinsky (1910—2001) was born in Gombin, Poland, near Warsaw. In September 1939 she fled to the 
Soviet Union, returning to Poland in 1946. She and her husband deeided not to stay, and moved to Paris in 1949 to await 
a visa abroad. In 1951 they arrived in New York City, where they remained. By that time Zychlinksy had published three 
collections of poetry and made a name for herself Four collections followed which show her mastery of the “miniature 
poem.” 

Silence permeates Zychlinsky’s poetry—communication is through intuition and empathy, not words. Fler poems both 
reveal and conceal reality. Though Zychlinsky broke with her religious upbringing, the persona of God reappears in her 
poems, but as a god divorced from the human condition, or as a metaphor for Fate. Flerb Klitzner contrasts Zychlinsky 
with one of her contemporaries, Yonia Fain: “Fain is direct .... Zychlinsky is circuitous. Fain seeks integration and unity 
across time .... Zychlinsky seeks ‘tensegrity’—tension-integrity through paradox.” Perhaps the most positive poem here 
is “Rembrandt’s Eyes,” in which Zychlinsky, after years of wandering, experiences Rembrandt’s inner light sweeping over 
her. ♦ 


Bridges in New York 

Bridges in New York— 
harps, 

strings touched by the rambling fingers 
of God. 

Bridges in New York— 
hanging cradles, 

from which people jump into black waters 
in the night. 

Flurrying messengers that run 
from island to island, 
from dream to dream, 
with news of births 
and death. 

Bridges in New York. 

(original in naye lider, 1993) 
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I Look Into Rembrandt’s Eyes cntK-Qayi 11D llPS P ps pnK pip I’K 


I look into Rembrandt’s eyes 
two deep black abysses, 
labyrinths, 
that are endless 
and have no name. 

They lead back to themselves, 
to the black earth. 

After long wanderings, 

a light sweeps over me 

the light of Rembrandt 

the light that does not come from day 

nor from night 

that shines from itself 

(original in harbstike skvern, 1969) 
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Out of the Subway 

At times you come out of the subway— 
the neighbourhood is new to you. 

At evening, the deserted street 
is hardly lit. 

You look for a friend, 
a house, 

a piece of paper rustles, 
a tree, 

A gate blindly shut 
looks at you familiarly 
as if it had waited for you— 
an eternity. 

A lantern winks: 
you were once here. 

You stand before the house, 
you look long at the door, 
until someone behind you, 
dark, 

without hands— 
knocks for you. 

(original in shvaygndike Urn, 1962) 
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Small Autumn Squares 

Small autumn squares in New York 
monuments fallen asleep on high pedestals 
under a shower of leaves. 

Lonely men on benches 
with long outstretched legs 
who seek God. 

Staring glances that dip into themselves 
and into the surroundings— 
and pigeons, pigeons with yellow eyes 
on the fading grass. 

Oh small autumn squares 
forgotten by a god—ossifying— 
among the stars. 

(original in harbstike skvern, 1969) 
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Jewish Humanists Remembered 


The Life and Times of Sholem Aleichem By Bennett Muraskin 



Sholem Aleichem is best remembered as the author of 
the stories about Tevye the dairyman, the basis for the pop¬ 
ular Broadway musical and Hollywood movie Fiddler on 
the Roof. He has often been depicted as a man of the people 
whose writings captured the vanished world of the tradi¬ 
tional Jewish shtetl with pathos and humour. But there was 
more to him than that. 

He was born Sholem Rabinowitz in 1859 in the Ukraine 
in Czarist Russia. Sholem lost his mother at an early age, 
and was subject to the whims of an unpleasant stepmother, 
whom he entertained by alphabetizing her repertoire of 
curses. His enlightened father gave his son both a tradi¬ 
tional and modem education, so that Sholem became fluent 
in both Yiddish and Russian, and literate in Hebrew. Along 
with the Bible and other traditional literature, Sholem read 
Gogol, Turgenev, Chekhov and Gorky in the original Rus¬ 
sian, as well as Charles Dickens in Russian translation. 

Sholem met his future wife Olga when he was hired 
to tutor her in Russian. When his future father-in-law, 
a wealthy estate manager, found out about the budding 
romance, he fired Sholem. For over two years, he worked 
as a “crown rabbi,” an unenviable position created by 
the Czarist authorities to handle official business such 
as recording births and deaths and to serve as a liaison 
between the Jewish community and the state. Eventually 
Sholem and Olga married, and Sholem inherited the estate 
when his father-in-law died in 1887. Now wealthy, Sholem 
moved to Kiev with his wife and two children, returning 
only once to his home town. 


Sholem Aleichem's Tevye became 
the archetype of the long-suffering 
but resilient shfef/Jew, coping with 
family crises, social transformation 
and persecution. 


As a budding writer, he adopted the pen name Sholem 
Aleichem (Yiddish for “hello” or “how do you do”). 
Chances are he meant it to be humorous and to convey that 
he was a folkshrayber, a storyteller for the common people. 

Sholem Aleichem was determined to raise the reputa¬ 
tion of Yiddish, which was considered a disreputable Jargon 
with a literature consisting of pulp fiction. In 1889 he pub¬ 
lished and edited a literary anthology including the writ¬ 
ings of Mendele Moykher Sforim (“Mendele the book ped¬ 
dler”—pen name of Sholem Abramowitz), the first Yiddish 
writer worthy of the name; I.L. Peretz, an emerging writer 
of great talent; and his own first novel Stempenyu, about a 
Jewish musician who tries to seduce a married woman. He 
formed a lasting friendship with Mendele but conducted a 
lifelong literary feud with Peretz—two of the three classic 
Yiddish writers were not on good terms. 

Sholem Aleichem published a second anthology of Yid¬ 
dish literature and was planning a third when in 1890 he 
lost his entire fortune on the Kiev stock market. By now 
he and Olga had five children. Ironically, they spoke Rus¬ 
sian at home, although Yiddish came a close second, and 
the family learned other languages in their wanderings. 

His financial woes inspired the creation in 1891 of his first 
great literary character, Menachem Mendel, a "duftmentsh” 
who scrambles to make a living by wheeling and dealing. 
The Adventures of Menachem Mendel is told through letters 
between the protagonist, who is often out of town, and his 
long-suffering wife who pleads with him to return home. 

While on a summer vacation in 1894, Sholem Aleichem 
met a talkative dairyman named Tevye, and began writing 
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stories about a fictionalized Tevye with a wife and an inde¬ 
terminate number of daughters. He wrote further chapters 
for over ten years, and in 1911 published them in book 
form as Tevye the Dairyman, adding the final chapter in 
1914. Tevye became the archetype of the long-suffering 
but resilient shtetl Jew, coping with family crises, social 
transformation and persecution. 

Many chapters did not make it into the Broadway 
musical or the movie: Tevye allows his wife’s cousin, Men- 
achem Mendel, to invest a few rubles he had managed to 
save, with predictable results. His two youngest daughters, 
who barely appear in Fiddler, lead unhappy lives. One 
commits suicide over a failed romance and another lives 
in poverty in America. Tevye’s wife Golde dies. He plans 
to leave for Palestine, but the death of his son-in-law from 
tuberculosis forces him to remain. At the end, when all 
Jews in the region are expelled by Czarist decree, it is not 
even clear where Tevye and his diminished family will end 
up. 

Apart from Yiddish literature, the cause that most 
attracted Sholem Aleichem was Zionism. He gave speech¬ 
es, raised money, attended conferences and wrote a col¬ 
lection of essays. Why Do the Jews Need a Land of Their 
Own ? When Theodor Herzl died in 1904, he wrote a 
memorial. 

When revolution erupted in Russia in 1904-05, Sholem 
Aleichem briefly lent his support to the socialist cause, 
but his enthusiasm faded in the teeth of Czarist repression. 
In 1905, as the revolution was crushed, he and his fam¬ 
ily escaped a pogrom. For their safety, he decided to leave 
Russia and seek his fortune (fame he had already achieved) 
as a playwright in the Yiddish theatre in New York. 

After a successful speaking tour in European capitals, 
Sholem Aleichem arrived in New York City in 1906 to a 
hero’s welcome. He was feted by the giants of the Yiddish 
theatre, but they initially rejected his plays. Within a year 
he managed to get them produced, but they flopped. 

He eked out a living writing for two Yiddish newspa¬ 
pers. His harshest critics came from the left-wing Yiddish 
press. Abe Cahan, editor of the socialist daily Forvertz, 
the largest Yiddish newspaper, declared Sholem Aleichem 
passe. Although this characterization was grossly unfair, 
Sholem Aleichem was in fact a mediocre playwright. 

Angry at his treatment by the Yiddish theatre and press, 
Sholem Aleichem returned to Russia. He had formed an 
undying negative impression of America as a land of boors 
and swindlers. He much preferred the heavily Jewish cities 
of the Czarist “Pale of Settlement” in Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia and Ukraine, where he went on the lecture circuit. 
However, he became ill with tuberculosis and spent the 


most of the next four years convalescing in northern Italy, 
Switzerland and Germany. 

Throughout this period, he continued to write. Among 
his best stories are a series set in third-class railroad cars 
peopled by loquacious Jewish travelers. One of them, “The 
Man from Buenos Aires,” alludes to the traffic in young 
Jewish women from Poland to Argentina, where they were 
forced to become prostitutes. In another, “The Miracle of 
Hoshana Rabbah,” a Jew and a Russian Orthodox priest 
debate the meaning of life while hurtling in a runaway 
locomotive. In his novel The Bloody Hoax (1912), inspired 
by Mark Twain’s The Prince and the Pauper, a Jewish 
and a Gentile man change places. It is a literary commen¬ 
tary on the famous “ritual murder” trial of Mendel Beilis. 
When Beilis was acquitted in 1913, Sholem Aleichem sent 
him a set of his collected works as a present. (History does 
not record Beilis’ reaction.) 

Restored to health in 1913, Sholem Aleichem planned 
to remain in Europe, but World War I intervened. Because 
he and his family were Russian subjects living in Germany, 
they were in danger of being detained as “enemy aliens.” 
Rather than return to Russia, he escaped to Copenhagen 
and then to America. It took time for most of his family to 
join h im . The death of a son left behind in Denmark was 
one of the most devastating events of his life. His return 
to New York was not an artistic decision. He survived 
by writing for the non-socialist Yiddish press, supple¬ 
mented by income from speaking tours. His last effort as 
a playwright, a comedy, was rejected by Yiddish theatre 
producers. 

During his final years in America, Sholem Aleichem 
began a memoir, Funim Yarid (From the Fair), covering his 
youth, and worked on Motl the Cantor’s Son, a novel about 
the experiences of a family and friends who immigrate 
from Russia to America, seen through the eyes of a mis¬ 
chievous nine-year-old boy. He died before completing it, 
but lived to see chapters from Motl and other stories trans¬ 
lated and printed in the English-language New York World. 
This was the beginning of his presence on the American 
literary scene. 

Sholem Aleichem died of tuberculosis and diabetes 
in January 1916 at the age of 57. His funeral procession 
attracted 150,000-200,000 mourners. Speakers at ceremo¬ 
nies, at the Educational Alliance and the gravesite, and 
two weeks later at a Carnegie Hall memorial, included 
leaders of both uptown German Jewish and downtown 
East European Jewish communities, such as philanthropist 
Jacob Schiff, Rabbi Judah Magnes and Yiddish intellectu¬ 
als and literary figures from Chaim Zhitlovsky to Sholem 


continued on page 38 
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Adele Wiseman: An Enduring Legacy. 

by Roz Usiskin and Harriet Zaidman 


The anti-colonial movement after World War 
II extended to Canadian writing, too. The 
emergence of CanLit revealed a new kind of 
Canadian fiction, representing the lives of 
ordinary people—the urban working class, 
rural dwellers and the immigrant experience. 

Adele Wiseman (1928-1992) was an example of that 
new kind of writer. She exploded onto the literary seene 
with her debut novel, The Sacrifice, the story of an Ortho¬ 
dox Jewish man’s agonizing adjustment in his new coun¬ 
try and the terrible consequences. Based on an event that 
occurred in her teens— the first conviction of a Jew in 
Canada for murder—Wiseman rewrote the biblical myth 
of Abraham in the modem context. Her parable surprised 
everyone when it was awarded the Governor-General’s 
Award for Fiction in 1956. It marked a distinctive moment: 
the immigrant experience (and the Jewish reality) had been 
established as part of the Canadian milieu. 

Wiseman grew up in a working-class 
culture in which education—not 
necessarily formal—was valued and 
expected. 

Wiseman immediately became a source of pride for 
Canadian Jews and especially the Jewish community in 
Winnipeg. Her legacy as the first Jewish writer to win the 
Governor-General’s Award and her role in contributing to 
and supporting the buoyant literary scene are still highly 
regarded. 

That’s why Winnipeg’s Jewish community rose to the 
occasion when a member of Wiseman’s family in Toronto 
donated about 200 personal letters she wrote to her rela¬ 


tives, mostly in Yiddish, to the Western Jewish Heritage 
Centre. Volunteers from the Women’s Reading Circle 
translated the letters, written from the 1950s to the 1970s, 
so that interested readers and literary researchers would 
have more access to her personality and ideas. The project 
culminated in “An Evening with Adele” in 2012—read¬ 
ings from her letters and writings and reminiscences from 
friends. 

The product of left-wing, Yiddish-speaking, Russian- 
Jewish immigrant parents, Wiseman grew up in a work¬ 
ing-class culture in which education— not necessarily 
formal—was valued and expected. Readers’ groups, dis¬ 
cussion groups, clubs, choirs and other organizations were 
the established norms in workplaces, benefit associations, 
schools, etc. Wiseman’s passion for writing and for her 
heritage led her to United College in Winnipeg. 

“The reason I wanted to be a writer was to save the 
Jews, of course. Because I learned so much from the sto¬ 
ries my parents told me, I figured the only reason people 
are so bad to us is because they don’t know. If I were to 
explain to them, they would understand, so that, by the 
time my life is finished, everything would be perfect.” 

Wiseman was in the right place at the right time. 
Schooled by renowned literary critic Malcolm Ross, she 
also developed a close lifelong friendship with future lit¬ 
erary great Margaret Laurence. Laurence (then Margaret 
Wemyss) roomed across the street from Wiseman’s family 
on Burrows Avenue in the North End, Winnipeg’s immi¬ 
grant district, living in the home of Manitoba Communist 
Party leader Bill Ross and his wife Anne. Selected Letters 
of Margaret Laurence and Adele Wiseman (edited by John 
Lennox and Ruth Panofsky, University of Toronto Press, 

1997) reveals their exchanges on a wide range of subjects 


What Outlook Has Meant to Me 

Outlook is the inheritor of a lengthy and significant tradition in Canadian Jewish politics and history. Learning 
of Outlook’s closure led me back to re-read some of the articles I published there. I feel a kind of nostalgia about 
them, and an appreciation that Outlook took an interest in the topics that intrigued me. The colourful, artistic covers 
added to the anticipation of the contents. While I disagreed with some of the views expressed in its pages, I will miss 
Outlook, and the presence of the Outlook staff in the Peretz Centre building in Vancouver. Outlooks demise leaves a 
gap in Canadian publishing that deserves to be filled. 

Gene Homel 
Vancouver, BC 
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from 1947-1986, including their insecurities and concerns 
as writers. They encouraged each other to keep at it when 
publishers turned down their manuscripts. Wiseman always 
wrote about the North End, its richness embedded in her 
being: “I couldn’t really tell you what the North End has 
given me. When I left home, essentially what I took away 
was.the North End.” 

The letters translated from Yiddish show Wiseman’s 
deep love for her parents and siblings, her keen desire to 
keep up with the news from home. But she 
knew that to grow as a writer she needed to 
enlarge her world. She took teaching and 
other jobs in Eondon, Rome and Montreal, 
and finally moved to Toronto, where she mar¬ 
ried and had a daughter. 

“On the one hand we recognize that cre¬ 
ativity flourishes, paradoxically, in the social 
and economic pressure cooker of a ghetto.... 

On the other hand, we see that Jewish ener¬ 
gies, turned in on themselves for generations, 
explode outward as soon as the opportunity is 
granted, and Jews tend to disappear into the 
general population.” 

Wiseman wrote The Sacrifice in Eondon, working in 
the evenings while supporting herself as a teacher at a Jew¬ 
ish school. Victor Gollancz, a left-leaning publisher of note 
in Britain, took Wiseman under his wing and published her 
book. After The Sacrifice rocketed to fame he advised the 
young novelist (she was 27) not to give in to pressure to 
produce more novels right away. He cautioned her to write 
the books she wanted to write, no matter how long it took. 

Wiseman took Gollancz‘s advice to heart, but it may 
have taken a toll on her writing career. She spent several 
years writing a play about the Holocaust, but the four- 
hour length deterred theatre companies from mounting it. 
To keep herself afloat financially she continued to teach. 


lecture and write scripts for the CBC. She wrote two chil¬ 
dren’s books, her childhood recollections— Memoirs of a 
Book Molesting Childhood and Other Essays (1987)—a 
book about the farmers’ market in Wirmipeg’s North End, 
and a photographic collection of the dolls her mother made 
from scraps. 

Wiseman’s second novel. Crackpot, about an over¬ 
weight Jewish prostitute reflecting on her unusual life, 
was finally published in 1974, but it did not achieve the 
acclaim Wiseman had expected—a source 
of disappointment for her. But the literary 
community throughout Canada respected her 
talents. She received many appointments as 
Writer-in-Residence at universities over the 
next 15 years, headed the writing program 
at the Banff School of Fine Arts for sev¬ 
eral years, and acted as a mentor at writing 
retreats. Her contribution to Canadian litera¬ 
ture was recognized in the form of awards, 
fellowships and honorary degrees. 

Wiseman died of cancer in 1992 at only 
64 years old. Her output was small in com¬ 
parison to that of many writers, but the 
impact of The Sacrifice and Wiseman’s role 
in the circle of writers that changed the coun¬ 
try’s literary landscape have earned her the continuing 
admiration of the generations that followed. ♦ 

ROZ USISKIN is a former Outlook Winnipeg Associate Editor 
and Past Presiden t of the United Jewish People's Order 
in Winnipeg. She has been involved in other Jewish and 
progressive organizations, including the Jewish Historical 
Society of Western Canada, the Manitoba Multicultural 
Resources Centre, and the Joseph Zuken Foundation. 

HARRIETZAIDMAN is a teacher-librarian in Winnipeg. 

She is a book reviewer, a writer for young children, and a 
frequent contributor to Outlook. 
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A novel by ADELE WISEMAN 



What Outlook Has Meant to Me 

My love affair with Outlook dates back many decades as my parents—Ben and Gallia Chud—were so involved in 
the early days of shaping this groundbreaking secular/ socialist/humanist magazine! 

To this day, from the moment the mag arrives in the mail, my routine remains unchanged. I engage with the incred¬ 
ible eover art, turn immediately to “The Water Cooler” by Carl, “Jottings” from Sylvia, and then devour the array of 
remarkable articles that offer me a historical, current, political, social, arts and culture perspectives that I treasure. 

It has been my pleasure and honour to remain involved—often as MC for various Outlook events, with outstand¬ 
ing speakers from whom we have all gained so much. Hats off to Carl, Sylvia and the Collectives for your expertise, 
efforts and passionate commitment to bring the very best reading and learning into my household! 

Gyda Chud 
Vancouver, BC 
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From Tolerance to Tyranny: A Cautionary Tale from Fifteenth-Century Spain. 

Erna Paris. Cormorant Books, Toronto, 2015.316 pages. (Originally published by Lester Publishing Co., 
Toronto, in 1995 as The End of Days: A Story of Tolerance, Tyranny and the Expulsion of the Jews from Spain.) 

Reviewed by Harriet Lyons 


In addition to providing a 
wealth of information, this fasci¬ 
nating book, which has benefited 
from important updates since the 
original edition, challenges some 
of our key preconceptions about 
the history of racism and anti- 
Semitism. It has often been said 
that discrimination against Jews 
on the basis of “race” is a laher- 
day phenomenon, which did not 
really develop until a “racial sci¬ 
ence” based in genetics and eugenics emerged in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. Anti-Semitism is claimed prior to that 
period to be almost exclusively a matter of religion. The 
history of the Jews in Spain is often cited as an example of 
this supposed fact. There, centuries of tolerance were fol¬ 
lowed (and more than occasionally punctuated) by some¬ 
times horrific oppression, culminating in the total expul¬ 
sion of Jews from Spain in 1492. However, we have been 
told that conversion to Christianity was always available 
as an escape from persecution, supposedly underscoring 
the argument that religion, not race, was the basis of anti- 
Jewish sentiment. This book offers a systematic challenge 
to that contention, grounded in a well-developed argu¬ 
ment that any “conversion” likely to satisfy the authorities 
required an alteration of one’s habits and affiliation so deep 
as to amount to a negation of kin and alteration of bodily 
disposition—in other words, a profound change of culture 
which approached an impossible change of race. 

Paris provides us with a scholarly and vividly told his¬ 
tory of the interactions between Jews, Christians and Mus¬ 
lims in Spain from the fifth century CE to the end of the 
fifteenth. Her basic message is that for a large part of this 
period, adherents of the three faiths lived together in peace 
and tolerance, despite incidents which foreshadowed the 
change to come, and despite such practices as segregation 
in living quarters and the periodic enforcement of badges 
and other visible markers of Jewish status. She argues that 
these centuries of tolerance allowed Spain to become a 
locus of prosperity, scholarship, art and literature, all of 
which retreated when the era of tolerance ended. She sug- 
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gests that Muslim dominance in much of Spain from the 
eighth century onward played an important role in fur¬ 
thering the developments that she admires. However, the 
longstanding desire on the part of some Christian factions 
to reinstate Christian rule never disappeared, and Paris 
blames its ultimate success for Spain becoming, in her 
view, an undeveloped backwater from 1492 to 1975. 

Paris claims that several factors contributed to the 
long period of relative tolerance. One was Spain’s geo¬ 
graphic distance from sources of anti-Semitism in northern 
Europe. Another was that the long Christian campaign to 
retake control of Spain from the Moors deflected nega¬ 
tive ahention from the Jews, at the same time that it made 
both Muslims and Christians dependent on Jewish assis¬ 
tance. She notes that Christian and Muslim rulers alike 
admired and made use of Jewish financial, medical, legal, 
and literary skills. This argument has been made by many 
commentators, and this reviewer wonders if the Jewish 
community’s long-standing pride in such accomplishments 
has, paradoxically, contributed to stereotyping. The facts, 
however, are indubitably true. So what went wrong, and 
how does Paris deal with the phenomenon of widespread 
conversion to Christianity? 

Paris describes a number of important events and indi¬ 
viduals in the movement from tolerance to expulsion and 
Inquisition. In particular, she devotes attention to a series 
of attacks against Jewish communities in 1391, prompted 
in part by a century which had seen both crop failures 
and the Black Death—natural events for which Jews were 
blamed, as elsewhere in Europe when the plague swept 
through. Zealous clerics, such as the Dominican Vincente 
Ferrer, seized opportunities to further their desire to elimi¬ 
nate Judaism in Spain, though at this stage conversion 
was the preferred means to accomplish this. The author’s 
detailed account of such theological efforts makes compel¬ 
ling reading. 

Paris tells us that thousands of Jews did convert, often 
at the very moments that the pogroms broke out in their 
communities. She implies that fear was the motive for 
most of these conversions, though she acknowledges that 
some people were genuinely drawn to the Christian faith 
and that others were influenced by early stirrings of ratio- 











nalism that resulted from the revival of scienee and phi¬ 
losophy under Moorish influence. Those budding skeptics 
may have been tempted to publicly embrace whatever reli¬ 
gion made their lives easier. (Perhaps in reaction, there was 
also a flowering of Jewish mysticism, which Paris men¬ 
tions but doesn’t explore.) 

The conversion of prominent community members 
led others to follow them, and Spanish Christianity soon 
encompassed a class of New Christians, many of whom 
assumed positions of power and influence and intermarried 
with similarly placed Old Christians. Conversion, how¬ 
ever, did not put an end to the converses" troubles. Jealousy 
and competition for courtly favour were rife. New Chris¬ 
tians were suspected of backsliding, and any contact with 
unconverted relatives or friends could tell against them, 
as could eating the foods to which they had been accus¬ 
tomed since childhood. It is on these facts that Paris bases 
her argument that the boundary between religion and race 
grew persistently th in ner in the century leading up to the 
Expulsion. For a while, it became more dangerous to be a 
New Christian than to be an unconverted Jew. 

In the 15th century, the Christian reconquest of all 
Spain finally appeared to be in sight, and the marriage 
of Isabella of Castile and Ferdinand of Aragon united 
the country and created new dangers for converses. Fer¬ 
dinand’s mother had Jewish ancestry, but this may have 
made him all the more eager to prove his purity. In any 
case, according to Paris, he was eager to appropriate the 
property of wealthy New Christians to finance the final 
push for complete Christian rule. For her part, Isabella had 
been schooled in a particularly intense form of piety by her 
childhood confessor, Juan de Torquemada, also a descen¬ 
dant of New Christians. These motivations converged in 
the eventual permission for Torquemada’s relative Tomas 
de Torquemada to establish the Holy Inquisition against 
Depraved Heresy in Castile in 1481. The methods that 
had been used against heretics elsewhere in Europe by the 
Papal Inquisition were now used in Spain, including con¬ 
fessions extracted under torture and burnings at the stake. 
The Old Christian populace had their already strained hab¬ 
its of tolerance at least partially reversed by scholarly and 
popular conflation of Jews and backsliding converses with 
the Devil. 

At least in its early years, the Spanish Inquisition was 
directed against New Christians, and unconverted Jews 
were relatively safe. However, Jewish kin and neigh¬ 
bours were increasingly seen as a source of pollution, so 
that purity of faith could be tainted by impurity of blood. 
When advocates of Expulsion made their case to the King 
and Queen, this was the argument they used, bolstered by 
a case of supposed ritual murder by Jews of a Christian 


child, a “’’blood libel” allegation long common in Northern 
Europe, but until then unknown in Spain. 

The Expulsion took place once Christian control had 
finally been established over all of Spain, though Isabella, 
according to Paris, was reluctant to lose some of her prom¬ 
inent Jewish advisors, which may have led to a false sense 
of security until the last minute. Once the order was given, 
Spanish Jews who did not convert were given only a few 
weeks to make their way to borders and ports. (A similar 
choice between expulsion and conversion was given to the 
Moors some years later.) Jews had to leave most of their 
property behind, and Christians were forbidden to offer 
them any assistance as they left, though many did so out 
of compassion. Many conversions took place on the jour¬ 
ney and at the points of exit. Paris notes that the Ottoman 
Empire was the only place that accepted expelled Jews 
without conditions. Some places that took them in, espe¬ 
cially Portugal, expelled them not long after. 

The Inquisition did not end with the Expulsion. Paris 
says that the scrutiny of New Christians intensified once 
the supposedly polluting Jews were out of the picture, and 
surveillance was also exercised to catch Jews who might 
sneak back. As always, tests for sincerity of conversion 
blurred the line between body and faith. Paris informs us, 
for example, that converts could be brought before the 
Inquisition for having had a Jewish wet nurse. 

Paris concludes with a discussion of modem instances 
in which tolerance morphed into tyranny, particularly 
where, as in Spain, that tolerance bred a false sense of 
security—the rise of Nazism in Germany being the most 
obvious case in point. Also worth reading is Paris’s discus¬ 
sion of what happened to the exiles. I was fascinated to 
learn that there are devoutly Catholic Portuguese-Canadian 
women in Toronto who light candles on Friday nights, with 
no explanation other than that their mothers and grand¬ 
mothers always did. 

If there is anything to quibble about in this book, it is a 
tendency to see intolerance of difference as an essentially 
Christian tendency. The Christians were the winners, so it 
was their intolerance that counted in the end, but Jews and 
Christians were strongly encouraged—if not forced—to 
convert to Islam in some parts of Spain under Muslim con¬ 
trol, though the repression was certainly less dramatic. But 
this is a minor issue. This book is a must-read for anyone 
interested in learning more about an important chapter in 
the sad history of racism and oppression. ♦ 


HARRIET LYONS is Professor Emerita of Anthropology, 
University of Waterloo. 
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Bernie Sanders: Jewish Socialist 

Outsider in the White House. 

Bernie Sanders, with Huck Gutman. Afterword by John Nichols. A/ew V'or/c 1/erso Books, 2015.346 pp. 
Reviewed by Paul Buhle 


Politics south of the (Cana- 
dian-U.S.) border have grown 
stranger and stranger in recent 
times, as many Outlook readers 
know. Along with superhawks 
and oddball personalities (almost 
all of them competing for the 
Republican nomination for pres¬ 
ident) and the predictables (Jeb 
Bush for Republicans, Hillary 
Clinton for Democrats), there is 
one most remarkable figure. I 
mean the Jewish Candidate, of 

course: Bernard Sanders. 

“Bernie, “ as we dyed-in-the-wool supporters refer to 
him, is a fascinating figure, and win or lose, he is certain 
to go down in political history as the one who reintroduced 
the word “socialist” into the U.S. public domain of the 
twenty-first century as a good thing. The level of enthu¬ 
siasm for a candidate embracing “democratic socialism” 
is unknown since, arguably, 1932, the greatest of Norman 
Thomas’s campaigns on the Socialist Party ticket. The late 
Michael Harrington, long thought of a democratic social¬ 
ist spokesman, was a popular speaker and author as well 
as a leader in the Socialist International, but no Norman 
(“Mr. Socialism”) Thomas, so famed in the 1930s-40s. For 
that matter, Norman Thomas was no Eugene Debs, easily 
one of the most admired figures among twentieth-century 
Jewish Americans, alongside Martin Luther King, Jr. and 
Golda Meir. Sanders, for his part, was proclaimed the first 
among the 2015 Forward “50”—the fifty most influential 
Jewish Americans of the year! 

Bemie’s political past has rather suddenly emerged, not 
because of anything secret, but because hardly anyone out¬ 
side Vermont took much interest in it until his presidential 
campaign. Several books by or about him, largely ignored 
at their time of publication, have become, along with fresh 
investigative journalism, a source of fascinating tidbits and 
deeper insights into his unique personality. 


Outsider in the White House, titled Outsider in the 
House when originally published back in 1997 (only a new 
Introduction and Afterword have been added), offers an 
illuminating overview of his personal and political back¬ 
ground before going on to his work in Congress, and the 
first years of his early terms there. Dedicated readers will 
want to consult an academic volume. The Socialist Mayor: 
Bernard Sanders in Burlington, Vermont (1991) by a dev¬ 
otee-scholar and erstwhile community organizer, Steven 
Soifer; and Sanders’ own The Speech (2011), recounting 
his historic, day-long filibuster against Wall Street takeover 
of government—a sort of declaration of intent—and for a 
broad spectrum of progressive issues. 

The main argument of Outsider is deceptively simple. 
The U.S. Congress of the 1990s had grown dysfunctional 
in many ways, and something worse than dysfunctionality 
had set in: by the 1980s, Democratic leaders themselves 
had abandoned New Deal liberalism and moved sharply 
rightward. Sanders, coming to Congress in 1991, soon 
found himself in the world of Bill Clinton’s “Triangula¬ 
tion”—collaboration with Republicans across a swath of 
issues. “Welfare reform” so-called, as Sanders explains, 
was an outright fraud, a punishment and humiliation of 
the poor. Financial de-regulation, the abolition of the New 
Deal-era Glass-Steagall Act, freed banks to act in the 
most irresponsible ways imaginable, or rather, unimagi¬ 
nable after the Crash of 1929. NAFTA, another program 
embraced by the Clinton White House and the Democratic 
Leadership Committee “New Democrats,” hastened the 
shutdown of factories, the weakening and destruction of 
once-powerful unions, and the further shift rightward of 
the Democratic Party. 

Democrats looked on as their constituencies dissolved, 
and voted in tax credits and outright financial bribes to 
companies leaving either the state or the country anyway, 
while making little effort to persuade (white) blue col¬ 
lar families that expanded reproductive rights and more 
opportunities for nonwhites would be in their interest as 
well. Fox News rushed in where fools feared to tread. 
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Public unions, one of the few remaining strong points, 
were not even vigorously defended, as “business Demo¬ 
crats” promised to rein in spending. Liberal suicide pro¬ 
duced the results any acute analyst would have predicted 
but Establishment prognosticators ignored, as Clinton won 
a second term and “New Democrats” bragged that voters 
would surely reject Republican “extremists.” They didn’t. 

Much of Outsider is campaign autobiography, detail¬ 
ing how Sanders developed his class-conscious appeal to 
Vermont working people who had been Democrats or, not 
so rarely. Republicans willing to give a socialist a chance. 
Hitting common-sense issues (and blessed with a state that 
has many independent-minded voters) he spoke to a wide 
array of audiences, blue collar to prosperous middle class, 
and explained the loss of New Deal-era social programs 
and the theft of the country at large by the ultra-rich. No 
matter his Brooklyn accent, Sanders became a hugely like¬ 
able figure whose Jewish identity never seemed to be an 
issue. 

Much of the rest of Outsider describes his work in 
Congress, his collaboration with key allies (most of all 
the Black Caucus), the powerful opposition of the lob¬ 
byists for the wealthy to any public interest, and the way 
Sanders won respect across party lines. Sanders’ work 
on the Armed Forces Sub-Committee, described at close 
range, is especially intriguing because “Bernie Sanders, 
Jewish Socialist” became many military veterans’ dream 
candidate. (A few years later, so did Wisconsin Repre¬ 
sentative, then Senator Tammy Baldwin, the first “out” 
lesbian in the history of Congress.) Defying the political 
stereotypes—or, perhaps, marking an exception—Sanders 
made himself a great defender of this group, beset by fail¬ 
ing health services, PTSD, widespread homelessness and 
misunderstanding. 

The only “independent” in the House of Representa¬ 
tives and then the Senate, Sanders “caucused” with Demo¬ 
crats but kept his own identity in ways that not even the 
most progressive Democrats could do. Unlike them, he did 
not ultimately depend on the financing and enforced politi¬ 
cal guidance of the Democratic National Committee. 

Outsider in the White House ends with a cogent essay 
by John Nichols, a progressive Journalist at the Nation 
magazine, frequent “talking head” on cable network 
MSNBC, and author of The ‘S’Word: A Short History of an 
American Tradition...Socialism (now in its second edition). 
Nichols is a wonderful writer and a fellow-traveler—liter¬ 
ally, having covered thousands of miles—with Sanders, 
watching him at close range as no one else outside Ver¬ 
mont likely would or could. Nichols recalls that Sand¬ 
ers’ political career has been full of remarkable victories. 
Ignored or dismissed by the mainstream press, Sanders 
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made his own path. Disdaining campaign tactics based on 
media “buys” and a few large donors, Sanders went after 
the little guy and the small donations, creating enthusiasm 
all along the way. 

Never in his political career has Sanders made much 
of his Jewish background and identity. His father’s family 
largely perished in the Holocaust, and in the Brooklyn of 
the 1950s, he must have heard a mixture of socialist and 
Zionist sentiment. His brother, a few years older, was the 
political activist of the family, drawn into the civil rights 
movement. Bemie’s political life blossomed at the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, where he helped lead campaigns for racial 
integration of housing and university facilities. After grad¬ 
uating, he lived on an Israeli kibbutz for several months, 
although this detail seems to have escaped close public 
attention, and Sanders has passed over it quickly. Is he a 
“Jewish socialist,” if there is such a thing, amidst ongoing 
assimilation, upward mobility and (for the Jewish institu¬ 
tional leadership, at any rate) a broad shift toward conser¬ 
vatism? Yes, I think so. But among the fascinations of this 
book and Sanders’ ongoing campaign is surely the need or 
at least the wish for Jewish readers to decide the answer to 
this question for themselves. 

With this note, I bid farewell to Outlook on its clos¬ 
ing. I hope readers will find similar insights in Tikkun or 
the small handful ofprogressive, online publications from 
Israel. They may also wish to Facebook me for a continu¬ 
ing dialogue seeking a peaceful return to the 1967 borders. 
—P.B. 


PAUL BUHLE, a retired professor and creator of 
non-fiction comic art books, is the founder of 
berniesanderscomics, an ongoing series of campaign 
comics. 
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The Hasmoneans: Ideology, Archaeology, Identity. 

Eyal Regev. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen, 2013.340 pgs. 

Reviewed by Mark Golden 


Why would anyone read this book about the Hasmone¬ 
ans, the dynasty that ruled independent Judaea from 152 
(when Jonathan Maccabee became high priest) to 37 BCE? 

Well, the author has five sons, just 
like the Maccabee patriarch Mat- 
tathias. He offers a new context 
for Chanukah, making it more 
than just another myth about Mid¬ 
dle East oil. And there is much 
to resonate with a present-day 
reader: the relations of Jews with 
their gentile neighbours, the roles 
of religion, politics and military 
might in a Jewish state, the way 
leaders respond to and revise their 
peoples' identities. It is also instructive to learn how long- 
lived some of these issues have been and how temporary 
even their most satisfying solutions. 

Greek and Roman sources treat the Maccabees and 
their successors as fundamentalist fanatics; modern Jew¬ 
ish tradition tends to regard them as nationalists, patriots, 
fighters for religious freedom. As for different factions 
within Judaea, these are labelled “Hellenizers” and “tradi¬ 
tionalists.” Regev seeks to break down and challenge these 
dichotomies. Once in power, the Hasmoneans certainly 
used means co mm on to other contemporary Hellenistic 
kingdoms. They hired mercenaries to wage their wars and 
minted coins that helped them communicate with their 
people. What is more, the Hasmoneans were willing to 
cooperate with the Seleucid kings when it suited them and 
to forge links with other gentile powers too (Rome, Sparta). 
But they adapted widespread practices to their own circum¬ 
stances and to Jewish beliefs. For example, the coins did not 
include a depiction of the ruler; the wreath, a Greek symbol 
of victory, represented instead religious authority; and leg¬ 
ends were written in an old-fashioned script meant to recall 
the era of ancient Israel's kings. 

In addition, the Hasmoneans appear in Regev's account 
as genuine religious innovators. They promoted the Jeru¬ 
salem temple as a centre for Judaism across the Mediter¬ 
ranean, instituting a half-shekel tribute for its maintenance, 
making it a site for pilgrimage, celebrating its rededication 
through the Chanukah festival. (This invented tradition cov¬ 
ered eight days in order to link it with the eight days it had 
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taken Moses to dedicate the sanctuary long before, much 
as the half-shekel amount echoed the half-shekel donation 
of the Jews of Moses' time.) In all this, they had 
of course political ends—the strengthening and 
legitimation of their rule. But, high priests as 
well as secular sovereigns, the Hasmoneans seem 
to have been genuinely pious. The remains of 
their palaces at Jericho reveal them to have been 
smaller and less elaborate than those of other contemporary 
kings. However, they did boast one unusual feature: many 
ritual baths. This, like the disposal of many pottery vessels 
after use, testifies to a new concern for daily purification of 
the body. 

The Hasmoneans had their critics. Some (at Qumran, 
among the authors of the Psalms of Solomon) thought their 
association with the temple to be corrupt and impious. Oth¬ 
ers objected that they were not from the royal line of David. 
But in general, Hasmonean rule won the approval and sup¬ 
port of Jews in their homeland and beyond. Their level of 
taxation, much lower than under the Seleucids, and their 
military success helped validate their claim to be acting in 
support and on behalf of their subjects and others. Their 
dynasty fell because of internal rivalries, not in the face of 
principled ideological opposition. It is an irony of history 
that their (very different) successor Herod is often given 
credit for Hasmonean achievements. 

Among these, in Regev's view, was the creation of a 
new collective identity for Jews. The focus on the temple 
kept the eyes of Jews elsewhere on Jerusalem. There they 
saw the capital of a respected realm, whose rulers were rec¬ 
ognized by such foreign figures as Julius Caesar and Marc 
Antony as leaders of the Jewish people as a whole. (Bin- 
yamin Netanyahu, eat your heart out.) All this gave Jews 
reason to feel both proud and united. At the same time, the 
Hasmoneans imposed a Jewish identity on the Ituraeans and 
Idumaeans they controlled through forced circumcision. 

So, says Regev, “Judaism became a way of life rather than 
an ancestry” and a Jew anyone who worshipped the god of 
Israel and lived according to his laws. 

In the end, the Hasmonean dynasty disappeared, its 
state lost its independence to the Romans, its temple was 
destroyed. Other Jewish polities have since come and gone 
and come again. (See Eric Maroney, The Other Zions: The 
Lost Histories of Jewish Nations, reviewed in Outlook, 
Sept./Oct. 2010.) The Jews remain, and with them questions 
of Jewish identity and how to express it. ♦ 

MARK GOLDEN is a Professor of Classics (Emeritus) at the 
University of Winnipeg. A member of the United Jewish 
People's Order and Independent Jewish Voices-Canada, he 
has written or edited seven books on ancient Greek social 
history. 


Eyal R^ev 
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The Rag Race: How Jews Sewed their Way to Success in America and the British Empire. 

Adam D. Mendelsohn. NYU Press, 2015.296 pp. 


Reviewed by Marty Roth 

Coming as I do from a rag¬ 
peddling grandfather and a father 
who manufactured leather sports¬ 
wear in Toronto (and uncles who 
worked in his factory), I was 
immediately drawn to the subject 
matter of this study-even though 
it focuses on cloth rather than 
skins. But close enough. 

“The gelt is in their Jeans, not 
their genes”: Mendelsohn has to 
begin by establishing why Jew¬ 
ish dominance in the old clothes 
and garment trade in England and America was a matter 
of circumstance, not Jewish nature (even though he has 
slipped and titled the book “rag race”)-a matter of “kin¬ 
ship networks [which allowed firms to subcontract when 
huge markets opened up], hard-won commercial expertise, 
attitudes toward education and commerce, supportive insti¬ 
tutions and group solidarity.” 

He begins in England, long before the garment trade 
was a gleam in the eye of Western civilization-well before 
the sweatshop, which is the starting point of most stud¬ 
ies—with the repair and retailing of old clothes as they 
made their way down the class ladder in market areas like 
Rag Fair or Petticoat Fane. Campaigning in 1837, Ben¬ 
jamin Disraeli was often met by crowds shouting “old 
clothes.” Jewish traders brokered the sale of East India 
Company fabrics that had been damaged in transit. Jews 
competed with other immigrant groups like the Irish, who 
eventually took over the old shoe trade. Mendelsohn then 
traces the transition of tailoring from an artisan to a mass 
market trade. 

The story is a simple one: Jewish participation in most 
aspects of the old clothes and garment trades in America 
lagged behind that of England, but American Jews had 
surged ahead by 1881 thanks to major market expansions 
following the Western gold rushes and the sudden and 
massive Civil War call for uniforms. (English manufactur¬ 
ers Samuel and Saul Isaac outfitted the Confederacy; they 
were struck off the list of British contractors because they 
were accused of dishonest dealing during the Crimean 
War.) Earlier English markets had included the British 
colonies generally, specifically a demand for slave clothing 


in the American South and the Australian goldrush. Both 
trades, needless to say, established themselves and grew 
to the steady thrum of anti-Semitic commentary, although 
tales of corruption and charges of shoddy and substandard 
clothing and uniforms were often true. 

Unlike in England, Jewish immigrants in America took 
to rural peddling and country storekeeping, humorously 
described as comprising four stages: first, “Mit a pack on 
his back”; second, “Mit a horse and wagon”; third, “Mit a 
store”; fourth, “mit a bank or bankrupt.” In America, for 
obvious reasons, a ready-made trade grew up to replace 
the trade in old clothes. By 1855 the manufacture of cloth¬ 
ing was the single largest industry in New York City, later 
amplified by its own technology, the invention of the band 
knife and sewing machine. 

The major names were Elias and Henry Moses in 
England, Jesse Seligman, Eevi Strauss, and the Eehman 
Brothers in America. The drift of Jewish immigrants into 
the peddling, manufacture and retailing of clothes led to 
a future of self-employment rather than the wage labour 
experienced by other immigrant groups. Their children 
became lawyers, accountants, designers. Eventually the 
garment tycoons expanded into department stores (Rich, 
Filene, Macy, Gimbel, Kaufman, Nieman-Marcus) and 
banks. (The original old clothes trade had been intimately 
connected with the pawnbroking industry.) 

The book is factually dense, although well and clearly 
written. Mendelsohn is perhaps a little too fond of clothing 
metaphors like “riding the coat-tails of the garment trade” 
or “threading through their economic ascent like a slip 
stitch.” 

This is an English and American history. But I’d be 
surprised to find that the story of Canadian Jews and the 
garment trade was much different. Then the big names 
would be Abe Rich, Solomon Eevinson, Abraham Posluns, 
Esther Eiebgott, Eyon Cohen, Samuel Freedman—and, 
yes, maybe a passing nod to Joe Roth. ♦ 


MARTY ROTH is an active member of the Vancouver Out¬ 
look Collective and a frequent contributor to Outlook. 
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continued from page 29 


Asch and Avrom 
Reisen. The New 
York Yiddish and 
English press sang 
his praises, and his 
will was read into 
the Congressional 
Record by a Gentile 
Congressman. 

The legend 
began, promoted by 
Sholem Aleichem 
himself, as can be 
seen from his epitaph (translated from the Yiddish): 

Here lies a plain and simple Jew, who wrote in plain 
and simple prose; 

Wrote humour for the common folk to help them 
forget their woes. 

He scoffed at life and mocked the world, at all its 
foibles he poked fun. 

The world went on its merry way and left him stricken 
and undone. 

And while his grateful readers laughed, forgetting 
troubles of their own. 

Midst their applause—God knows, he wept in secret 
and alone. 



In fact, Sholem Aleichem was an educated, cosmopoli¬ 
tan Jew, and his prose was carefully crafted. He wrote for a 
broad audience, and not just to help them forget their woes, 
and although he had his share of tsuris, he had a strong 
family and many admirers. Of all the Yiddish writers trans¬ 
lated into English, Sholem Aleichem is among those who 
have had the greatest impact. 

My primary source for this essay is The Worlds of 
Sholem Aleichem: The Remarkable Life and Afterlife of the 
Man Who Created Tevye (2013), by Columbia University 
professor Jeremy Dauber. The only other full-scale biog¬ 
raphy, My Father, Sholom Aleichem, was written by his 
daughter Marie Waife-Goldberg and published in 1968. ♦ 


BENNETTMURASKIN is a regular contributor to Outlook, 
Humanistic Judaism and Jewish Currents. Many of his 
profiles of secular and humanistic Jews appear in his book 
Let Justice Well Up Like Water: Humanistic Judaism 
From Hillel to Helen Suzman, published by the Congress 
of Secular Jewish Organizations (CSJO) and the Centre for 
Cultural Judaism. 


What Outlook Has Meant to Me 

I look back fondly on the years Outlook was pub¬ 
lished in Toronto. It was in 1972-73 that I had the 
good fortune to work with Outlook’s de facto editor, 
Joe Gershman, in a small office on Spadina Avenue. 
At the time, Gershman worked on both the Vochen- 
blatt, a Yiddish weekly newspaper which he edited, 
and Outlook, for which I was the copy editor. I ended 
up being the “girl Friday” in the office doing all man¬ 
ner of things, including the books, reception, solicita¬ 
tion of articles, billing of subscriptions, taking typed 
articles to Eveready Printers for layout and printing 
on the old lead presses, and, of course, getting Ger¬ 
shman his lunch or coffee! What a time it was—I 
learned so much from him about politics, commit¬ 
ment, loyalty and laughing! He was a wonderful, 
interesting, talented, friendly and very smart person 


who easily taught me and others what life in the 
Jewish left was all about. I miss him and will miss 
Outlook. 

Ruth Herman 
Vancouver, BC 

What Outlook Has Meant to Me 

You have been a beacon in an otherwise dreary and 
tepid landscape. We will miss you and the stream of fas¬ 
cinating writers and thinkers you have so unfailingly 
assembled. 

AC and Marc Dolgin 
Chelsea, QC 
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What Is Our Future? 

By David Abramowitz 


I'm recalling the question my father, Albert 
Abramowitz, asked his fellow Vochenblatt Editorial 
Board members decades ago. “How many of your 
children read Yiddish (if any), and how many read 
the Vochenblatt?” The ensuing discussions led to the 
introduction of an English page (later more pages) and 
an English name for this feature— Canadian Jewish 
Weekly. 

With fewer new subscriptions over succeeding 
years, ‘twas. realized that the young—largely through 
the efforts of their parents' generation and higher 
education—were no longer factory workers. The 
majority had white-collar and professional Jobs, and 
the progressive Yiddish-language press offered no 
relevant options for them. 

The subsequent transformation of the 
Vochenblatfs English-language supplement to a self- 


contained magazine, Canadian Jewish Outlook and 
afterwards Outlook, addressed those needs for a few 
generations of the newer Jewish left (including me), 
and I'm proud that my father planted the seed that 
encouraged the transition. 

But we ask it once more in this age when a myriad 
of print publications have closed (and continue to). 

In this era of instant digital communication, largely 
controlled by negative commercial and covert 
interests, by what means can we inform progressively 
minded people of today's real issues, and how do 
we evolve strategies securing a peaceful future for 
humanity and society on this increasingly frail planet? 

Time will tell. ♦ 


Jottings by Sylvia Friedman 



For someone who supposedly has the gift of the 
gab, believe it or not, I am at a complete loss for 
words as I sit here trying to say goodbye to all our 
friends and readers. 

As I was leaving home this morning, I was 
remembering what it was like when I was on my way 
to my new Job in Toronto in the Outlook office on 
Spadina Street—dS^^^ygars ago. My God, is it really 
that long ago?? I was looking forward to working with 
Gershy—Joshua Gershman—and it really was a mem¬ 
orable time. I even got used to the smell of his cigars. 

Fridays, my friend Maxine Hermolin came in to 
do the books, and the three of us would go out for 
lunch together. For six months Karen Eevine was 
working on the Vochenblatt archive and so the four of 
us would go— Gershy un zayne damen. 


Coming back to Vancouver, it was like an entire¬ 
ly new Job. Working with Benny (Chud) and Hank 
(Rosenthal), the magazine took on a new and even 
more interesting life. But I believe Outlook really hit 
its stride once Carl became the Editor and overcame 
his reticence and often spoke eloquently and with 
more confidence. 

Oh, there are so many highlights that I could men¬ 
tion, but the things I will miss most are the confabs 
that Carl and I have had with our “next door neigh¬ 
bour” Donna (Becker)—politically and otherwise. 

And so my Dears, zayt mir alle gezunt —farewell. 

Sylvia. 
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Nu, to zayt mir gezunt! 
“Goodbye and take care!” 




